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Vfaga srera snscf i* 

"Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached/* 



THE HIGHEST OBLATION 

THAT SUPREME LIGHT which projected itself as the universe like a soaked seed that 

sprouts — I am that Supreme Light. I am that Supreme Light of Brahman which shines 
as the inmost essence of all that exists. 

IN REALITY I am the same infinite Brahman even when I am experiencing myself 
as a finite self owing to ignorance. Now, by the onset of knowledge, I am really that 
Brahman which is my eternal nature. Therefore I realize this identity by making myself, 
the finite self, an oblation into the fire of the infinite Brahman which I always am. 

MAY this oblation be well made! 

Mahanarayanopanisad I. 67 

Ardram jvalati jyotir-aham-asmi. 

Jyotir-jvalati Brahmaham-asmi. 

Yo’ham-asmi Brahmaham-asmi. 

Aham-asmi Brahmaham-asmi. 

Aham-evaham Mam juhomi Svaha ! 



CO-ORDINATED INSIGHT AND SERVICE 

By the Editor 



Most of us ordinarily start serious experi- 
ments in self-control as a remedial measure 
against the pain and frustration caused by 
events of the external world. There is noth- 
ing contemptible in this. Besides, later on, 
when disciplines proceed, the motives are 
altered, purified, and put on nobler levels. 

Nature herself gives us valuable hints 
about making a controlled swing from troubles 
to peace. We shake off our daily fatigue by 
passing into dreamless sleep. From the wak- 
ing standpoint we conclude that our 'over- 
worked' senses and mind were then withdrawn 
from their usual activities . 1 "Exhaustion 
cannot be removed by any other means than 
this resting within one's self. So it is quite 
reasonable to say that in that condition the man 
has gone to his own essence ." 2 "A bird, 
fastened by means of a string to the hand of 
a bird-catcher, flies in various directions in 
order to escape from its bondage. But not 
finding any resting place anywhere else 
except the hand to which it is tied, it 
at last returns to it and settles down 
on it. Our mind and senses behave in 
the same way." The human soul, limited 
by the mind, flies about experiencing 
joys and sorrows in the waking and dream 
states. It is impelled by desires and driven 
into struggles. Exhausted, and not finding 
any resting place in those states, it finally 
enters the 'Self of Pure Being' the substratum 
of all causes and effects . 3 

1 jS-garite hi punyapunya-nimitta-sukhaduhkha- 
dyanekayasanubhavat ^ranto bhavati, tata£-ca 
ayastanam karananam aneka-vyapara nimitta- 
glan&nam sva-vyaparebhya uparamo bhavati. 
Chandogya VLviii.i. Sankara Bhasya. 

2 Nanyatra sva-rupavastbanat £ramapanodah 
syad-iti yukta prasiddhirlaukikanam svam hyaplto 
bhavati iti. Ibid. 

3 Yatha £akunih, paksl, £aku n i- ghatakas ya hasta- 
gatena sutrena prabaddhah, pa£ito, . . , bandhana- 



Comparing the characteristics of the three 
states we infer: In waking and dream there 

is differentiation of Names and Forms. This 
short formula includes also the distinctions of 
number, quality, actions and the like. Dif- 
ferentiation is experienced through the intelli- 
gence of an individual self. But individuality 
itself disappears in what is known as deep 
sleep. Had it been permanent and indepen- 
dent, it should have remained recognizably 
present all through. It could not have disap- 
peared. Therefore, even when it rises up 
and functions, it can only be a reflection of a 
subtler, all-embracing Entity which projects 
it, sustains it, withdraws it with all its valu- 
able attributes intact, and can again manifest 
it in accordance with a law superior to those 
operating within the three states. In fact, 
what appears from the waking ego's level as 
the individual's deep sleep indicates that the 
supreme Deity which 'entered' into reflected 
intelligence as an individual 'withdraws' into 
Its own Self, divested of such a reflection. 

The perception of this natural 'withdrawal' 
from manifested duality can thus become the 
first step in a planned withdrawal from ego- 
centricity, — that useful field which induces 
discrimination by duly giving back every wrong 
thought transformed into a sheaf of inescap- 
able troubles! The next rational step in this 
approach is to put all pain-causing attitudes 
into one group and systematically cultivate 

moksarthl san prati-di£am patitvS,, anyatra bandha- 
nad-ayatanam, airayam . . . aprapya, handhanam 
evopairayate, evam eva . . . sa mana-akhyopadhir- 
jlvah avidya-kama-karmopadistarii . . . sukha- 

duhkhadilak?anam jagrat-svapnayoh patitva . . . 
anubhuya, anyatra sad-akhyat-svatmanah . . .. 
visramana-sthanam alahdhva, . . . pranena, — sarva- 
k ary a- karan a £rayen opalak sita prana ityucyate sad- 
akhya para devata — tam devatam pranakhyam 
evopa^rayate . . . jlvasya satyasvarupam jagato 
mulam. . . Ibid, viii.2. 
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their direct opposites. All religions instruct 
us to practise devotion, self-surrender and 
other positive virtues. Their steady welling 
up within our hearts, and their capacity to 
resist evil are facts which can be verified, — un- 
mistakably from within by ourselves, pratyak- 
sdvagamam, and quite often from outside by 
others who watch our reactions. These quali- 
ties proceed from God and become the easiest 
means of realizing Him. They can be rightly 
called 'divine attainments’. Whatever 'with- 
drawal’ takes place during their cultivation is 
only from the source of evil. The essential 
movement of the personality which it entails is 
ennobling and dynamic. When its effect 
penetrates into the habit level, it eliminates the 
opposites and remains abiding. 

II 

The starting point, however, can be dif- 
ferent. We do not wish to be in ignorance. 
In whatever field we find it, we want to des- 
troy it. The result is an intense struggle which 
sooner or later culminates in knowledge. We 
may, for convenience, ‘plot’ the following 
points to indicate the course it takes: the 

sprouting of the desire to dispel inner gloom, 
extension of the struggle into various fields, 
the retention of knowledge after it arises, and 
the application of it, later, in appropriate ways 
as circumstances require. There is no single 
term in current use, — other than 'Self, or 
'Truth’, or 'Reality’ — to indicate the invisible 
Source which seems at one stage to lie 'under' 
a veil of ignorance, but which is capable of 
expressing itself as desire, as struggle, as the 
achievement of wisdom, and as its effortless 
manifestation wherever necessary. The diffi- 
culty becomes greater when we wish to bring 
within our generalization not merely the at- 
tainment of wisdom by conscious human 
effort, but also the apparently ‘unconscious' 
movements by which even animals and plants 
exhibit the perfection possible for them. We 
may call it, if we like, 'the Subtle Pure Being'. 
Even then the doubt crops up : How does this 

gross universe, consisting of the earth, etc., 
with Names and Forms duly differentiated, 



proceed from the extremely subtle Pure Being 
devoid of them all? 

One way of searching for an answer is to 
observe nature herself at her work, to take 
some example of what she does on a large 
scale almost everywhere, and try to grasp the 
principle. It is no wonder that one of the 
Upanisadic teachers used the common seed of 
a tree to drive his lesson home. "What do 
you see inside it?’’ he asked after the student, 
his own son, had broken it as ordered. "I 
see nothing, sir," came the reply. Then the 
father said: "On breaking this seed, you 

did not see the Subtle Essence. But it is there 
all the time. It is from that Subtle Essence 
that this large tree supplied with all these,— 
large trunk, branches, twigs, leaves, and 
fruits — was produced and continues to grow 
up." "In the same manner does this gross 
universe with all Names and Forms differen- 
tiated proceed from the Subtle Essence." And 
he related it to the life of the student by add- 
ing, "That is the True, That is the Self, That 
thou art, 0 Svetaketu!" 4 

This part of the teaching does not stop with 
the idea of the final goal as a state of peace. 
Here there is the addition of the vital concept 
of knowledge as well. It is intended that the 
swing of the personality must be from ignor- 
ance to knowledge. We know from expe- 
rience that when mastery is acquired in any 
field, its manifestation is assured and effort- 
less wherever needed. What is withdrawn in 
the process is the resistance, or the sense of 
struggle which we felt prior to its 
rise. The possession of a fine lens 
and a screen is not enough to get 
the clear, real image we want. Proper direc- 
tion and accurate focussing are necessary. 
The appearance of blurred figures is not an 
occasion for lamenting. It merely indicates 
that further adjustments are to be made. The 
same is the case with the clouds of ideas, in- 

4 Esa mahanyagrodho, bijasyaniinnah suksmasya 
adrsyamanasya karyabhutah sthula-£akha-skandha- 
phala-palaiavan tisthati utpannah sannuttisthati 
iti — atah . . . sata evanimnah sthulam nama- 
rupadimat-karyaih jagad-utpannam. . . That Satyam, 
Sa Atma, Tat Tvam Asi. Ibid, xii.1-3. 
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eluding doubts, that ordinarily appear in our 
mind. By shifting a few positions from 
within clarity can be achieved. Correct values 
and relationships would then come into view. 
Discipline consists in removing faulty outlook, 
technically called 'dirt'. This term is highly 
suggestive. We do not complain on finding 
dirt on our lens or mirror. Dirt is not inherent 
in its structure. It is only on the surface and 
a little cleaning will remove it. So too with 
the mind; resistance is simple impurity. 
Discipline is the cleaning process. "The 
more this impurity is reduced, the greater be- 
comes the light of wisdom, which reaches its 
culmination in unwavering discrimination ." 5 
The 'release' involved does not mean cessation 
of activity as such, but of the necessity, or the 
compulsion, or even the possibility of 'add- 
ing' anything further to what is gained. Mastery 
implies that qualitative perfection. The Sun 
of mastery sheds his transforming rays always 
and in all directions. They may be received 
or shut out as people like. 



Ill 



Since cleaning is going to be thorough, all 
aspects of the personality, — intellectual, moral, 
and emotional — are bound sooner or later to 
be affected by it. The simplest rule is to be- 
gin purification of every area that by turns 
becomes actively engaged in daily work. 
When we are seated in a quiet prayer hall, the 
distractions we experience come only from 
mental impressions and wild fancies. As dis- 
tinct from it, we may say, the control during 
actual contacts with different people and 
events is a regular 'field work’. For it requires 
that we should note the effect of each stimulus 
from the external world and then and there 
set right wrong reactions that may rise up 
within us. These repeated internal encounters 
are troublesome and tiring in the beginning. 
But they turn out to be easy and useful as 



5 Viparyayasya asuddhirupasya ksayo...Yatha 

sadhanani anusthiyante tatha tatha tanutvam a^ud- 
dhir-apadyate . . . Ksaya-kramanurodhinl jnanasyapi 
diptir-vardhate ... a-viveka-khyateh. Yoga Sutra 
II. 28 . Vyasa Bhiasya. 



days pass. We shall take kindly to this dis- 
cipline if we can convince ourselves that it is 
the higher quality and penetrating power of 
our reactions that knocks out the supply base 
of all hindrances and enables us to disarm 
stragglers. 

For the sake of economy of control, 
harmful reactions can be considered as the 
outcome of a wrong attitude towards life. We 
may call it an aggressively separatist attitude. 
It tries not merely to secure all good things 
for oneself, but also grudges anything good 
going to the share of others. From it develop 
intolerance, jealousy, malice, deception, fight 
and, finally, slaughter. Then also, actions 
intensify passions, and stepped up passions 
lead to greater violence. As long as this 
drama is enacted, we cannot expect Truth to 
enter the stage. 

Truth, as we have seen, is the creative and 
cohesive principle behind man and nature. 
When our adjustment will be complete, our 
individuality will function like the focal point 
with cosmic creativity and protecting love on 
one side and their potent real images on the 
other, falling on whatever corresponds to the 
screen to catch them. Individuality by itself 
is not an evil. What matters is how it is 
poised, — the elements permitted to pass 
through it, and the sensitivity or harmfulness 
of the aims and objects associated with it. 
Disciplines, therefore, are not directed against 
that aspect of 'separatism' which keeps up a 
psychological centre of illumined action. 

To neutralize unwanted reactions a fourfold 
vow is obligatory on all . 6 The application of 
its different limbs is closely connected with the 
nature of the stimulus from the external world. 
For example, we may come across some one 
who is happy. Probably a son is bom to him 
or he has just entered his newly constructed 
house. There may be faint tremors of jealousy 

6 Vacaspati says that ‘Va\ meaning ‘Or’ or 
‘option’ in ‘Or by expulsion and retention of 
Prana’, in Y.S. 1. 34 , does not apply to cultivation 
of maitri etc. mentioned in 1-33- These latter 
'must be present with all the means. Va-^abdo 
vaksyamanopayantaiapekso vikalparthah, na mai* 
tryadibhavanapeksaya; taya saha samucchayat. 
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in our mind on seeing his happiness. This 
vow requires us to replace them by deliberately 
rousing the feeling of friendliness, maitn. Since 
the harmonization of the entire personality is 
needed to induce full receptivity to Truth, we 
must make our newly found joy express itself 
through the physical body forthwith. We 
must walk up to him and co-operate with him 
in whatever way he likes. Or it may be that 
our neighbour is in pain. We may be tempted 
to smile in satisfaction cn the ground that he 
richly deserved it. But this satisfaction is our 
enemy. By condemning him we encourage in 
us the tendency to sit in judgement on others 
or to injure them as our fancy dictates. We 
make our inside coarse. To stop it we must 
immediately learn to visualize Truth as the 
protecting power behind his ailing figure. 
Here too we must follow up our helpful idea 
with some practical step, like sitting by his 
side and speaking words of cheer and hope. 
Active sympathy, koruna , when continued, 
roots out the desire to injure others. Our 
neighbour may be virtuous. Probably he is 
engaged in an auspicious ceremony, adopting 
methods different from ours. This may cause 
us to feel jealous, or to criticize him because 
of the minor differences in the procedure. 
This uncharitable attitude clouds our own mind. 
It should be broken without delay. This vow 
asks us to capture the holy mood from our 
neighbour, by resorting to the formulas with 
which we are familiar. This is the practice of 
mudita , joyful association in auspiciousness. 
Lastly, there may be something unholy hap- 
pening in our area. Whatever reasonable step 
we take to stop it, our inner movement should 
not be one of partiality or of taking sides. 
This is technically called upeksa. It does not 
mean utter indifference, as it may appear to 
be when carelessly translated. It means the 
taking of the ‘middle path' in which we put 
down our impatience and self-righteousness. 
It is a call to us to restrict our attention to the 
welfare of the parties in front, exactly as we 
ordinarily do for ourselves. The pattern for 
our thought would then be on the model: 



Let all be happy and peaceful 1 Let none 

fall into grief! 

It is fitting that when our goal is Truth, 
the means too should be characterized by the 
observance of truth in our daily dealings with 
others. Often we knowingly keep thought, 
speech, and action in separate compartments. 
We do not allow the movements in one to 
coincide with those in the rest. The vow of 
truth harmonizes the three sections by making 
‘word and thought accord with facts.' “Facts 
are what have been heard, seen, and inferred 
as such." “We speak for transferring our 
thoughts to another, to create in other minds 
the knowledge that is in us." 7 One more 
stipulation has to be made. The knowledge 
transferred must be for the good of others. 
If not so uttered, the speech contains only a 
semblance of truth. “Take, for example, the 
case of a man who has taken a vow of truth 
being asked by a gang of robbers if the cara- 
van they are pursuing has passed that way. 
Suppose the man has actually seen it and 
therefore gives an affirmative reply. This 
utterance of his may be technically true. But 
it is not so in reality, as it tends to the injury 
of others." In each context we have to see 
whether our speech and act help in the reali- 
zation of the supreme protective power be- 
hind the universe, — which is the goal of all 

7 Satyaih yatharthe vang-manase; yatha-dr^tam, 
yathanumitam, yathasrutam tatha vang-mana£ca 
iti; paratra sva-bodha-samkrantaye v&g-uktCi, sa 
yadi na vancita . . bhavet...sarva bhutopakarartha- 
pravrtta, na bhutopaghataya. y.S. II. 30. Vyasa. 

Yatha Dronacaryena sva-tanaya£vatthama-mara- 
nam, Ayusman! Satyadhana! ASvatthama hata, iti 
pnstasya Yudhisthirasya prativacanam hastinam- 
abhisamdbaya satyam: hato’ 5 vatthama iti; tad- 

ldam uktasyottaram na Yudhisthirasya sva-bodham 
samkramayati. For example, Yudhisthira was asked 
by Dronacarya with reference to the death of his 
son: My dear one, your wealth is truth. Is 

A^vatthaman dead? The reply was: It is true 

that A£vatthaman is dead! This reply of the king 
who meant the death of A£vatthaman, the elephant, 
and not of Drona's son of the same name, did not 
convey to the hearer's mind what was in the mind 
of the speaker. Vacaspati. 
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endeavours — or only hide it further from 
view . 8 

IV 

Actual practice of mental discipline be- 
comes quicker and easier if there is a healthy 
co-operation between advanced seekers and 
beginners. In some parts of India there is a 
pleasant ceremony coinciding with the move- 
ment of the sun into the sign of Aries (Mesa). 
During the night itself a small altar is erected, 
with a metal mirror in the centre, and flowers, 
grains, fruits and other auspicious articles 
arranged around it. A lamp is also kept in 
the correct position, but not lighted. In the 
early morning the eldest member, after wash- 
ing his hands and face, gropes his way to the 
lamp, with closed eyes, and lights it. Ad- 
justing his position on the prepared seat he, 
then, opens his eyes, sees his ‘self in the 
mirror, and next the flowers and fruits gathered 
by human effort. Afterwards he leads the 
other members who also come with eyes closed, 
and, next, see them all in the prescribed order : 
See the Self first, other things next! This 
ceremony is thus highly symbolic. 

Each person's progress is largely depen- 
dent on his own efforts. Acarya Sankara 
brings this out nicely in his Vivekacudamani. 
It is no doubt possible, says he, to get rid of 
the load on my head if an obliging friend 
agrees to transfer it to his. But my own 
hunger and thirst are not so transferable. I 
myself must eat and drink to remove them. So 
too, if I am ill, I myself must take medicines 
and observe diet restrictions. Another cannot 
do these for me by proxy , 9 hence the neces- 
sity for systematic personal exertion in spiri- 

8 Satyam parapakara-phalaih satyabhasam, na 
tu satyam it yah a — Yatha satya-tapasah taskaraih 
sarthagamanam prstasya sarthagamanabhidhanam 
iti. Vacaspati. Tasmat pariksya sarvabhuta-hitam 
satyam bruyat. Vyasa. 

9 Mastaka-nyasta-bharader-duhkham anyair-niva- 

ryate, 

Ksudhadi-krta-duhkham tu vina svena na 
kenacit. 

Pathyam-ausadha-seva ca kriyate yena rogina 

Arogya-siddhir-drastasya, nanyanu§thita-kar- 
mana. 54-55. 
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tual matters. And yet, by a careful grouping 
of energies and talents, we can create an en- 
vironment favourable to the progress of all 
participants. The family is the simplest of 
such units. Its head has to combine in him- 
self (or herself) parental love and the functions 
of a teacher and administrator. By patient 
explanations and by his personal example he 
gives the intellectual background for the 
younger members to discipline themselves. 
Herein he is the teacher. Youthful emotions, 
however, have a way of sweeping aside both 
reasoning and prudence. To regulate the 
volume and force of their flow, there is the 
necessity to create an effective system of 
canals, bunds, and barriers which cannot be 
crossed or broken with impunity. In planning 
and maintaining these checks and controls, 
the head of the family does the work of an 
administrator in howsoever small a scale. 

A much more complicated unit is the State. 
Its efficiency depends on its head and his 
assistants working together as a team. Let us 
take the king or the ruler as an example. He 
must combine in himself a variety of qualities. 
In his private and public life he must so con- 
duct himself that people would long to ap- 
proach him because of his welcoming heart 
and his ability to bring out the best from one 
and all. But he must also carry about him 
such a deep, impenetrable, and solemn atmos- 
phere as would prevent the people from think- 
ing and acting in ways that might ruin them- 
selves and the State. He must be like the 
ocean, adhrsy ai-cabhigamy ai-ca Y ddo-ratnair- 
ivarnavah, — inviting because of the pearls it 
contains, but forbidding at the same time be- 
cause of the dangerous creatures holding sway 
within its depths. 

As an example of what should be the train 
of thoughts that any good administrator's 
genuine virtues should normally create in his 
subordinates and attendants, we refer briefly 
to a few passages from the well-known drama, 
Sdkuntalam . 10 

10 Satyam, dharma-karyam-anatipalyarh de vasya. 
Tathapi idanlmeva dharmasanad-utthitaya punar- 
uparodhakari Kanva-6isyagamanam asmai notsahe 
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The king has just got up from the Judge- 
ment Seat and has retired for a little rest. 
But he has to be disturbed since Kanva’s dis- 
ciples and GautamI have come along with 
Sakuntala to have an interview with him. 
Aged Kancuki says within himself: 

‘Even though a matter of sacred duty 
must not be deferred by His Majesty, how 
can I announce to him the arrival of Kanva’s 
disciples? It will only put him into trouble. 
What he wants is rest. Or, perhaps, the 
office of governing subjects is one which does 

not give any scope for rest. The sun has 
nivedayitum. Athava a-viiramo'yam loka-tantra- 
dhikarah. Kutah: — 

rn m 

Bhanuh sakrd-yukta-turanga eva; 

ratrindivam gandhavahah prayati; 

Sesah sadaivahita-bhumi-bharah; 

sasthamga-vrtter-api dharma esah. 

Haja : Sarvah prarthitam artham adhigamya 

sukhl sampadyate iantuh, Rajnam til caritarthata 
duhkhottaraiva. 

Autsukya-matram-avasadayati pratistha, 

KliSnati labdha-paripalana-vrttir-eva; 
Na'ti^rma’panayanaya yatha Sramaya 

Raj yam sva-hasta-dhrta-dandam-ivatapatram. 

Act V. 



his coursers yoked but once; the wind who 
carries scent blows day and night; and the 
burden of the earth is ever borne on his head 
by the celestial Serpent. Even so, surely, 
is this ever-recurring duty of him who col- 
lects the alloted taxes from his expectant 
subjects/ 

The king too, on hearing that they were 
people from the hermitage, immediately takes 
the necessary steps to receive them with proper 
honour. He then says within himself: 

‘Everyone is happy on getting what he 
wants. The case of the ruler is different. 
Whatever anxiety he may have had earlier 
is no doubt removed when he actually gets 
the throne. But the problem of discharging 
his responsibilities harasses him after that. 
Indeed, the administration of a kingdom, 
which is in one's own hand, is not so much 
for the removal of fatigue as for creating 
it! It is like an umbrella which is meant 
to give good and comforting shade but 
whose heavy handle one has to carry in one’s 
own hand all the time!' 



RAJAYOGA (THE MYSTICAL PATH) IN THE VEDAS 

By Dr. Abinash Chandra Bose 



I 

Rajayoga (short for Rajaguhya-yoga, the 
Path of the Kingly Secret, also called Raja- 
vidya, the Kingly Science) which corresponds 
to Mysticism has been held to be the supreme 
mode of approach to the Divine. Here what 
is deepest in man faces the Ultimate Reality 
in a direct way without the mediation of the 
thinking mind. Rajayoga is the revelation 
of the Divine within the soul of man. It 
rends the veil of the unknown lying around 
the finite and temporal and witnesses 
the vision of the infinite and eternal* The 
result is supreme knowledge which the world 



has thought fit to accept as its greatest 
spiritual possession. 

Such has been the attitude to the Vedas, 
man’s earliest spiritual heritage in terms of 
language, throughout the ages in India. All 
Indian religious orders with the minor excep- 
tion of certain nonconformist and atheistic sects, 
have regarded the Vedas as Divine revela- 
tion. Never through the ups and downs of 
life during millenniums has the value of the 
Vedas as supreme spiritual documents been 
ignored, not even when, as in later ages, the 
meaning was not grasped by all. And by a 
feat of mind unique in world history the texts 
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of the Vedas have been handed down genera- 
tion after generation by oral tradition. 

As the spiritual truths revealed by Raja- 
yoga lie beyond logical comprehension, they 
cannot be defined or described in the ordinary 
way. And so they have to remain hidden in 
the souls of sages. The Vedas speak of such 
truths as guha-hita , or guhd-nihita , hidden in 
the cave (of the soul), and guhya, secret. 
(The Yajurveda speaks of the Truth being 
‘hidden within a golden vessel'— Y.FS. 40. 17; 
also Ikopanisad .) Thus mystics have generally 
carried their great secret in silence. They say 
silence is the natural reaction to the ex- 
perience of the Divine. “For the finite, the 
eloquent man", says the Yajurveda ; “and 
for the infinite, the mute" (y.FS.30.19). A 
Rgvedic sage, speaking of his spiritual ex- 
perience, says: 

My ears open to hear, my eyes to see this 
Light within my spirit that shines 
beyond; 

My mind roams with its thoughts in the 
distance: what shall I speak, and what, 
verily, shall I think? ( R . VI .9. 6) 

The Upanisad echoes the idea when it speaks 
of that “from which words return, unattain- 
ing, with the mind." (Taittinya Up., 2.4) 

In India and elsewhere there have been 
Munis (supposed to mean, ‘silent men’). Yogis 
and prophets who have possessed the glory of 
their spiritual revelation in perfect silence 
except for hints and suggestions given to 
spiritual aspirants approaching them. 

But the Vedic sages did not follow the 
silent way. In their souls — as it is tradi- 
tionally believed — the spiritual reality did not 
dawn in its austere, colourless sublimity; it 
dawned, like the day, in the beauty and glory 
of Vak, the inspired Word. It was poetry 
complete in its sound-image and sense-image, 
carrying its deep significance through both. 
The sound-image makes the tab da-brahman 
(the Brahman or the Veda as sound), and the 
sense-image presents Brahman as knowledge 
of the Divine, it being claimed (quite in keep- 
ing with the nature of poetical expression) 
that the former suggests the latter, and is 
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equally important. So the greatest care has 

been taken from the beginning to preserve the 

Vedic texts in their correct sound — attending 

to modulation of the voice, accent, intonation 

etc. (and in the correct musical form in the 

Samaveda in which poetry has been rendered 

into music). It is interesting to find that 

even when writing became common, the 

Vedic chanters refused to commit the text to 

it. Even today, when the Vedas exist in 

print, there are scores of Vedic Brahmanas in 

+ 

many parts of the country who have been 
continuing the oral tradition. 

While the mystical truths of the Vedas 
were found to lie beyond the comprehension 
of the mere intellect and could be realized 
only by properly qualified people, the texts 
of the Vedas were brought to the masses in 
terms of 6 ab da-brahman, by being chanted 
and sung at the yajhas, rituals regularly per- 
formed in public. In the following Rgvedic 
verse we are told how the priests found the 
Veda and popularized it through yajha . : 

With yajha (sacrifice) the steps of the 
sacred Word (Vak) they followed, and 
discovered it harbouring within the 
sages. 

Having acquired it they dealt it out in 
many places, and the seven singers in- 
tone it in concert. (R. X.71.3) 

(The seven singers are believed to refer to the 
seven common Vedic metres.) 

In the literature accessory to the Vedas, 
the Brahmanas have specialized in the ritual, 
using the Vedas as iab da-brahman. But 
another part of the literature, the Aranyakas, 
and particularly the Upanisads contained in 
them, has been devoted to the mystical con- 
tent of the Vedas, preparing the aspirant 
through prolonged spiritual discipline ( tapah ) 
for a direct experience of the Divine. 
Though drawing on Vedic authority and 
deriving their clue and inspiration from the 
Vedas, the Upanisadic sages spoke from their 
own spiritual experience and some of them 

developed their own distinctive thought and 
outlook. 

Among the Munis and Yogis who took 
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the silent way, the process of self-discipline 
and spiritual realization was often perfected 
into regular systems. Patanjali's Yogasutra 
describes such a system. His Eight-fold Path 
of Yoga aims at carrying the aspirant through 
self-control and regulated life, and physical 
culture and breath-control, to withdrawal 
from the world, concentration and medita- 
tion, and finally to Samddhi, immersing the 
self in the Superself (the Soul within the soul). 
These yogic processes leading to spiritual 
realization have been found to belong to 
Rajayoga. 



II 

While Jnanayoga, the Path of Knowledge, 
has led to the building up of systems of philo- 
sophy, Rajayoga, the Mystical Path, has led 
to the creation of poetry and song (as well as 
other arts), when it has not followed the path 
of silence. The poetry and song expressed 
what had appeared otherwise inexpressible. 
This they did through symbolic language in 
which words were charged with significance 
not contained in their logical definition. A 
symbol carries with it an almost inexhaustible 
power of suggestion through which more is 
meant than meets the eye or ear. 

The Vedic Word has a twofold symbol, a 
sound-symbol and a thought-symbol. The 
sound-symbol as said above carries an echo 
of the sense to the inner spirit of man, with- 
out even calling the reasoning mind to action. 
This is part of the mysterious appeal of music. 
Even scholars who find simple naturalism in 
the Vedas have recognized the metrical 
grandeur of Vedic verses. Almost every 
mantra produces a sublime sound-effect. Take 
the following which occurs in three Vedas: 
Bhadro no Agnir ahuta 
bkadra ratify subha ga bhadro adhwarafy 
bhadra uta praSastayafy . 

(R.VIII.19.9; 5 ., y.) 

Blessed be Agni invoked by us, blessed 
thy bounty, O gracious One ! and 
blessed the sacrifice. 

Blessed be our songs of praise. 

The consonants with modulated vowel changes 
2 



produce a serene and sublime effect, suggest- 
ing bliss with every sound. 

Similarly the thought-image, when crea- 
tively received by the hearer or reader, brings 
in its train a spiritual significance not ordi- 
narily belonging to it. Take, for example, 
the word jyotify, light, which signifies the 
Divine, in the following: 

Agni is light (jyotih), the Light is Agni; 

Indra is light, the Light is Indra; 

Surya is light, the Light is Surya. 

( Sdmaveda , 1831) 
When we read this, and, in the Upanisad, 
“Lead me from darkness to light" (Brhadd- 
ranyaka Up. I.3.28), we find more than the 
physical light (meant by the word jyotify) and 
physical darkness meant in the prayer. 

Sometimes the image is allegorical; it 
means something else than what it says. For 
example, when Tagore speaks of a lordly 
traveller dismounting from his horse near a 
village well and receiving in his folded hands 
water poured by a village girl from her pitcher 
to slake his thirst, and then riding away, the 



poet really means God coming down to man 
and receiving his love. Similarly in the Veda 
there are seeming descriptions of natural 
phenomena, but they carry a hidden mean- 
ing, referring to the Divine. Take the 
following : 



The beautiful-winged (bird) has entered the 
sea (of space); He looks round the whole 
universe; 

I with a simple heart have seen him 
from near — His mother kisses him and 
he kisses his mother. 

(R.X.114.5) 

Is the Vedic poet speaking of a bird? or of 
the sun? When we read the verse following 
the above, we pause before we give a reply: 

The beautiful-winged (bird) who is one 
the wise poets imagine with their words 
in many ways. 

(R.X.114.5) 

There does not appear to be any doubt that 
the ‘bird' stands for the Divinity. 

Barring a few secular verses, the poetry of 
the Vedas carries the impress of an inner 
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spiritual symbolism, signifying by its sound 
and imagery the poet's sense of the Divine. 
It has been stated that the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Veda is spontaneously received 
by the fit hearer: 

There is the man who sees but has not 
seen Vak (the sacred Word); there is the 
man who hears but has not heard her: 

But to another she has revealed her noble 
form as a loving wife, finely robed, 
reveals hers to her husband. 

(R.X. 71.4) 

In a general way the Vedas as a whole 
have been accepted as mystical. There are, 
however, specific instances where the mystical 
content is emphasized. These include passages 
in which the terms guha-hita, guha-nihita 
(“hidden in the cave" — of the heart) and guhya 
(“secret") have been used. The term guha- 
nihita occurs in the following description of 
the origin of the Vedas: 

O Brhaspati! and first and foremost speech 
that the sages sent, giving names (to 
their visions), 

Speech that was their best, was stainless. 
It revealed with love what lay hidden in 
their hearts. 

And where they created the Word, sifting 
it with the spirit, as they sift the flour 
with the sieve. 

Therein have friends discovered friend- 
ships of which the beauties lie hidden 
in the Word. 

(R.X.71.1-2) 

The Yajurveda gives the vision of the sage 
Vena (the loving one) who saw the Ultimate 
Reality hidden in mystery (guhd-nihitam ) : 

Vena beholds the mysterious Being in 
whom the universe comes to have one 
home; 

Therein unites and therefrom emanates all; 
the Lord is warp and woof in created 
things. 

(Y.VS. 32.8; Aih.) 

Speaking of the meaning of the sacred 
Words (Vak) the Rgveda says that three- 
quarters of this is ‘ guha-nihita hidden in the 
(soul’s) cave: 



Speech of four types have been measured : 
the wise sages know them. 

Three that are hidden in the cave (i.e. 
are mystical) move not (i.e. remain in 
silence), it is the fourth (type of) speech 
that men speak. 

(?■!■ 164.45) 

In the following the word r guhya' (secret, 
mystical) has been used: 

He who is the Supporter of the worlds of 
life. 

Who knows the secret, mysterious names 
of the morning beams. 

He, Poet, cherishes manifold forms by his 
poetic powers. 

(R. VIII.41.5) 

The revelation of R-ajayoga happening in 
the depths of the soul, is a spiritual and not 
a physical act of seeing. The idea has been 
emphasized in the Vedas. 

He reveals the hymn in the heart ( hrd) 

(RJ.x05.x5) 

The wise see with the spirit and the mind 
(krdd manasa). (R. X.177.1) 

Thus Rajayoga effects a spiritual illumina- 
tion and not a physical miracle. The latter 
happens through occultism which is distinct 
from mysticism. Occultism claims to see the 
invisible and travel in worlds not our own and 
so claims to be a sort of supersensuous 
science. Mysticism seeking the Divine in the 
deepest human consciousness is a spiritual re- 
velation and not a physical discoveiy.* 

Ill 

From the Vedic verses quoted above we 
can find different aspects of the mystic revela- 
tion of Rajayoga. First, it reveals the 
Divine; second, it does so through an inner 
vision or intuition of the soul; third, the 
mystic vision reveals an all-pervasive Divine 
Being in whom the universe finds unity in 
multiplicity, and the rallying point for all 

The Vedas express the sense of Divine 

* There is, however, reference in the Veda to 
Munis moving through the air in subtle bodies 
(*X. 136). 
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all-pervasiveness in significant ways. One 
method is to use the prefixes ‘saw* and ‘vi* 
to imply Divine presence in and out, e.g. in 
the following: 

Tasmin idam sam ca vi caiti sarvam 
Therein unites and therefrom emanates aJl. 
(Y.YS. 32.8) 

Yo viSvabhi vipasyati bhuvana sam ca 
pa§yati 

He who sees all from above and aside, 
sees all living things together. (R III. 

62.9) 

The following is the description of the Divinity 
in the Atharva Veda in terms of sam and vi: 
Yah samdeiya Varuna yo videkya — 
Varuna is of our own land, he is of other 
lands. (Ath. IV. 16.8) 

The terms sadhrici and visuci are similar to 
sam and vi: 

sa sadhrici sa visucir vasana 
He wears splendour that gathers together 
and spreads out. ( R . 1.164.31; X. 173.7) 
Another mode of describing the Absolute 
Reality is, to use the word for 'one* in the 
neuter singular (Ekam), e.g. — 

The One (Ekam) breathed, airless, by self- 
impulse. (/?. X.121.2) 

That which is One (Ekam) has become 
this all. (R. VIII.58.2) 

One (Ekam) All is Lord of the moving 
and the steady. (R. III. 54. 8) 

What is That One (Ekam) that has up- 
held the six quarters in the form of the 
Unborn? (R. 1 . 164.6) 

This One is the “Divine Ground" of the 
mystics. 

Sometimes other terms in the neuter 
singular have been used for this idea: e.g. 
aksaram , the Eternal: 

In the home of the cloud was bom the 
great Eternal (mahad aksaram). (R. 

in.55.1 

We have mentioned Tat Sat above. 
Another term, very commonly used in later 
times, by mystics and transcendentalists, is 
Brahman, whom the Atharva Veda finds in 
the world of men and women (Ath. X. 8.27). 
Then there are descriptions of the all-pervad- 



ing Supreme Being in terms of different 
Deities. The following is the description of 
the Supreme Being as Varuna: 

And both the seas are his loins 

And he lies in the small drop of water. 
(Ath. IV. 16.3) 

The following is about Agni: 

The King of men, the wonderful, 

The President of Eternal laws. . . (R. 
VIII.43.24) 

The following describes the Ultimate Reality 
through concrete and abstract terms in the 
name of Surya: 

He is the Swan seated in the midst of light, 

Lord of wealth seated in the mid-region; 

The Priest seated by the altar, the Guest 
seated at the house; 

The Dweller among men, the Dweller in 
the noblest place. 

The Dweller in Eternal Law, the Dweller 
in the infinite sky. . . He is the Eternal 
Law. (R IV. 40.5; Y. VS.) 

The Kathopanisad has quoted this to describe 
the Atman (Supersoul). Pusan has been des- 
cribed as 

The Lord of what moves and what stands 
still. (R. I.89.5) 

The all-pervasiveness of the Deity has been 
described in picturesque terms in the name of 
Aditi : 

Aditi is the heaven, Aditi the mid-region, 

Aditi the Mother, the Father, the Son; 

Aditi is all the Deities, Aditi the five- 
classed men, 

Aditi is all that is bom and all that will be 
born. (R. 1. 89. 10; Y., Ath.) 

Purus a stands for the immanental-transcen- 
dental idea of the Divine: 

Such is his splendour. But Purusa is 
greater than this. 

All that exist are a quarter of him; three- 
quarters make the immortality in the 
supreme region. (R. X.90.3; other 

Vedas) 

The concrete term ‘sea’ (samudra, arnas) has 

* 

been used in the Veda to describe the all-perva- 
siveness of the Deity. 
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The following is about Soma Pavamana — 
Soma the Purifier: 

Thou art the sea ( samudra ); thou, O sage! 
who discoverest all things; 

Under thy law are the five regions of the 
world. 

Thou transcendest heaven and earth. 

O purifier! thine are the lights and thine 
the sun. (R. IX. 86. 29) 

The following describes the Goddess 
Saraswati : 

Saraswati, the mighty ocean ( arnas ),. illu- 
mines with her light; She brightens 
all intellects. ( R . 1. 3. 12) 

The Veda also speaks of the Deity as the 

* 

universal Soul — Atman: 

The Soul (Atman) of all that moves or 
stands still, 

Surya, pervading the heaven, the earth, 
the mid-region (R. 1.115,1; Y ., Ath.) 
The Atharvaveda has described the Atman as 
"desireless, firm, immortal, self-existent, con- 
tented with the essence, lacking nothing — 
serene, ageless, youthful" (Ath. X.8.44),.* 
Speaking of Brahman the Atharvaveda says 

* It is curious that in our school text-books the 
Atharvaveda should be described as a book of mere 
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that "he who knows man regards him as 
Brahman's self” (Brahmeti many ate) (XI. 
8.32). 

The Yajurveda in its concluding lines speaks 
of the individual soul seeking identity with 
the universal Soul: 

The Purusa that is in the sun — That I am 
(so' sdvaham—sah asau aham) Om: the 
infinite Brahman. (Y.FS. 40.17, ttopa- 
nisad). 

The following Rgvedic stanza has been taken 
(it has been reproduced in Upanisad) as a 
symbolic description of the self and Superself: 

Two beautiful-winged birds, knit together, 
friends, have found their abode in the 
same tree; 

One of them eats the sweet pippala fruit, 
the other, that does not eat, overlooks 
all. (R. I.164.20 also Up.) 

On this mystical stanza in the Rgveda 
have been based sublime concepts of the self 
(atman) and the Superself (Paramatman) of 
later ages. 

charms and magic. Whitney's translation lias the 
title “Mystical” for many chapters including the 
one from which this is quoted. 



VYASAS 

REFERRED TO BY SRI SANKARACARYA AND HIS PERSONAL RELATION 

WITH SRI BADARAYANA VYASA 

By Prof. V. B. Athavalb 

It is well known that Sri Sankaracarya Su. 4.4.22, the title Bhagavan Badarayana is 
became famous by his commentary on added by him. It is never applied to 
Brahma Sutras, which are also known as Badarih. Tradition says that the Sutras are 
Budardycma Sutras. The name Badarayana the composite work of Badarayana and 
occurs in these Sutras 11 times and the name Badarih. We shall try to determine the rela- 
Badarih occurs 3 times. While commenting tion beween them a bit later, 
on these references, Sankaracarya calls them While commenting on Br. Su. 3.3.32, Sanka- 
as two separate 'Acaryah' (a) Badaiiayanah, racarya refers to two Vvasas as Vedacaryah. 
(b) Badarih. But while commenting on Br. 1. Apantaratama, 2. Knsna Dwaipayana. 
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With regard to them he writes, ‘Apantaratama 
nama vedacaiyah, puranarsih visnu niyogat 
kali-dwaparayoh sandhau Krsna Dwaipa- 
yanah sambabhuva'. 3anti.349.40 also re- 
fers to this Apantaratama (vedacaryah) as the 
son of the woman Vak. It can be shown that 
Apantaratama was a contemporary of the 
five sons of Yayati Nahusa, who is referred 
to in Rg.X. 63.1. His five sons, Puru, Yadu, 

Anu, Druhyu and Tnrvasu, are referred to in 
Mahdbhdrata. Vak, the mother of Apantara- 
tama was probably the 'rsika’ of the hymn 
Rg.X. 125. Her name is Vak, the daughter 
of Ambhrini. 



The word Vyasa is defined 'vedan vivyasa 
iti Vyasah ’ both by $ankaracarya as well as 
in Mahdbhdrata. It means one who had 
split the Vedic literature into divisions. In 
his 'Prapanca-hrdaya', $ri Sankaracarya 
writes, ‘rgvedadi-vibhagena vedah chaturdha 
vyastah / adyo vedah ekavinriatidha krtah/ 
dwitiyah ekottara-6atadha krtah/ sama vedah 
sahasradha krtah/ atharva vedah navadha 
gakha-bhedena krtah/ anyani puranani vyas- 
tani anena iti Vyasah/. 

It will be clear from this that the Vedas 
were already split into four parts by Apan- 
taratama and not by Krsna Dwaipayana in 
the Pandava period, as is commonly believed. 
Krsna Dwaipayana was also 'veda-vyasa', 
but he split Rgveda in 21 parts &c. 

Patanjali confirms this second splitting of 
the Vedas in Paspaiahnika. With regard to 
Krsna Dwaipayana, $ankaracarya writes in 
his Glta-bhasya, tarn dharmam, bhagavata 
Vasudevena yathopadistah, bhagavan Vyasah 
sarvajnah gitakhyam sapta-gataih 61 okabhih 
upanibabandha. 

This shows clearly that $afikaracarya is 
not confusing between Badarayana Vyasa 
and Krsna Dwaipayana Vyasa like some 
scholars, who think that the word 'brahma- 
sutra' in Gita XIII. 4, suggested that Bada- 
rayana Vyasa was the author of the Gita. 
We know that the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali 
have a commentary by Vyasa. If the period 
of this Patanjali can be ascertained, the period 
of the commentator Vyasa can be easily 



inferred. All the commentators of the 
Vydkarana Mahabhasya of Patanjali tell that 
he wrote on these subjects , — kdya (body), 
vak (speech) and mana (mind) — with a view 
to rectify their defects . If it is a fact, the 
period of Patanjali can be ascertained to be 
200 B.C. For Mahabhasya refers to the king 
Pushy amitra Shunga in the present tense, (a) 
Sm.i. 1,.68, Tusyamitra sabha\ (b) Su. 
3.1.26, Tusyamitro yajate, yajayate — , (c) 

SM.3.2.123, ‘iha Pusyamitram yajayamah. 
(d) Su.j. 2.23, ‘jughusuh Pusyamanavah — 

We shall now see how Vyasa has directly 
referred to the Brahma Sutras , while com- 
menting on the Yoga Sutras. In writing on 
Y0.Sw.L36, 'vi£oka va jyotismatl and Su. 
3.34, 'hr day e citta-samvit* , Vyasa refers to 
Br.Su. 1. 3. 14, ‘dahara uttarebhyah/ Writing 
on Yo.Su.i.io, ' abhava-pratyayalambana- 

vrttir nidra*, he refers to Br.Su. 2.2.38, ‘na 
abha va-upalabdheh . ' For Yo.Su. 1.32, 'tat 
partisedhartham ekatatvabhyasah', Vyasa 
refers to Br.Su. 2.2.31, ‘ksanikatvat ca.* 
Writing on Yo.Su. 4. 18 & 20-24, Vyasa often 
refers to Vaina^ikas and Ksanika-vadinah. 
Hence we can easily infer that he must be 
‘Badarih Vyasa’, the co-author of Brahma 
Sutras. We also know that BKSii. 2.1.3, 
'etena yogah pratyuktah’ directly refers to 
the Yoga of Patanjali. Writing on Yo.Su . 
3.44, Vyasa directly refers to the Vyakarana 
of Patanjali and on Sw.2.15, Vyasa refers to 
'caturvyuha’ in the 'Cikitsa-^astra’ of Patan- 
jah. This proves conclusively that Patanjali 
was the author of three different Sastras. 

Now we shall try to show the relation 

between Badarayana and Badarih, Tradition 

tells us that Krsna Dwaipayana Vyasa was 

the author of the Gita and his son Suka 

Krsna Vyasa told the Bhagavata to Pariksit, 

the son of Abhimanyu. But the Bhagavata , 

which is available at present, calls Suka as 

Badarayanih i.e. the son of Badarayana 

Vyasa and not the son of Krsna Dwaipayana. 

It means that the Bhagavata was recast by 

the son of Badarayana. But we know that 

Badarih is the co-author of Brahma Sutras . 

♦ 

Hence Badarih must be identical with Bada- 
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rayanih. A close literary correlation between 
the Bhagavata and Brahma Sutras gets re- 
vealed as follows. Br. Su. 1.1.2 is ‘janmad- 
yasya yatah\ BMg. 1.1.1. Is 'janmadyasya 
yato anvayat — \ 

Padma-purana tells explicitly that Brahma 
Sutras were composed by Bhagavan Bada- 
rayana and the Bhagavata was composed by 
Suka Badarayanih with a view to expound 
the meaning of the Sutras. 

We shall now try to determine the rela- 
tion between Badarayana Vyasa and Sanka- 
racary a . Vyasa — Suka — Gandapada — Govinda 
— Sankara is the Guru-parampara of Sr I 
Sankaracarya. Gaudapada is a historic per- 
sonality. At the end of his commentaries he 
tells that Suka Yoglndra was his Guru. Hence 
Suka Badarayanih must be his Guru and 
Bhagavan Badarayana must be his Paratpara 
Guru. Badarayana got the name Vyasa 
because he split the Vedic literature into two 
parts, (a) Purva Mimamsa or Karma Kanda, 
(b) Uttara Mimamsa or Jnana Kanda. Nyaya 
(logic) Sutras of Gautama were already there. 
The Vedanta Sutras were composed by him 



with a view to arrange the scattered know- 
ledge (Jnana) in the Vedas on a logical basis. 
The expression ‘Prasthana tray a' — (a) Sruti 

(b) Smrti, (c) Nyaya — is applied to the com- 
mentaries of Sankaracarya on (a) ten Upa- 
nisads, (b) Gita and Sanatsujafiya Bhasya 

(c) and Brahma Sutra Bhasya respectively. 
The period of Badarayana must be later 

than that of Patahjali i.e. it can be 100 B.C. 
Sankaracarya being a disciple of fifth descent 
from Badarayana, his period can be 125 years 
later than Badarayana, i.e. early in the 1st 
century A.D. It cannot be 700 A.D. as 
surmised by some modem scholars. 

This date of Sri Sankaracarya gets con- 
firmed from three independent sources. (a) 
Sankara Pitha, Kudur (Shimoga) has a record, 
which says that Sri Sankaracarya passed away 
in Vikram Samvat 107 (A.D. 50) at the age of 
thirty-two. (b) Kamakoti Pitha, Kahcl, re- 
cords 67 successors on the Pitha in 1911 A.D. 
(c) Dwaraka Pitha records 72 successors in the 
same period. If 25 years are taken as the 
average per generation, we get 1850 years for 
the death of Sahkaracarya, i.e. 1st century 

A.D. 



INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRIALIZATION AND TECHNOLOGY ON 

THE PHILOSOPHIES OF INDIA 

By Dr. P. T. Raju 



I 

So far as philosophy is concerned, it is not 
of much use to confine it to Rajasthan. In 
fact except in literature, fine arts and architec- 
ture perhaps, the subject need not be confined 
to Rajasthan, as Rajasthan has in several 
respects no peculiarities of its own, but has 
been and is part of India. Even in the subjects 
excepted, the influence of other parts of India 
on Rajasthan is appreciable. The cultural 
unity of India, in spite of differences of dress, 



manners, food and language, is quite obvious. 
Rajasthan cannot be said to have a philosophy 
of its own apart from that of the rest of India. 
All the traditional schools and systems of 
philosophy, both orthodox and heterodox, be- 
long as much to Rajasthan as to the rest of 
India. However, it may be said that Rajasthan 
is one of the centres of Jainism and Nath- 
pancthi Sect and is the main centre of the 
Vaisnava philosophy founded by Vallabha, 
though other philosophies and religions flourish 
in the State. 
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II 

Now, industrialization and technology have 
once for all been accepted by India as by 
every other country; and they are given 
primacy in the second Five Year Plan. What 
effects will they have on philosophy? There are 
those who think that they need not have any 
influence on our traditional philosophy; and 
western thinkers who have seen profound 
changes brought about by these phenomena in 
their own countries are surprised and are eager 
to see how India can prevent the same changes 
from taking place. However, it seems that 
those who think that there need be no change 
in our philosophies are at least partly mistaken 
in thinking that a man can be an industrialist 
or a technologist during the day and that as 
the sun sets he can change his outlook on life 
and follow ancient traditions. It is not con- 
tended that some individuals do so and can do 
so or that the spiritual traditions should not be 
preserved amidst the changes. How to preserve 
them is exactly our problem. It should not be 
forgotten that industrialization and technology 
are the products of an attitude to life, which 
we may call rationalistic or scientific, and that 
even when they are introduced in a culture 
in which the attitude is not strong, they bring 
about the attitude, and that man does not 
adopt one attitude during the day and another 
during the night. He will naturally adopt Hie 
same attitude always, however he may try to 
suppress the promptings of his mind, to even 
the traditions handed over to him. Standard- 
ization of life is the result of rationalization 
of life. For instance, we have accepted 
rationalization of industries too. What do we 
mean when we say that industrialization is the 
result of rationalization or rationalistic atti- 
tude? We mean that we are changing our 
attitude to life, that we believe that we can 
understand life, within the limits imposed by 
the basic and hard facts of experience, as 
rationally as we understand matter and mani- 
pulate and control it, that reason can be 
applied to all other spheres of life as it is 
applied to our economic life. 



III 

The word rationalization in psychology 
means something pathological. However, it is 
not used here in the psychological sense, but 
in that of making our ideas, our outlook on 
life, rational. The rational attitude is the 
scientific attitude, along with which goes the 
application of the knowledge of the object to 
its control or at least to its manipulation. 
However much theory is divided from know- 
ledge for the purposes of study, science was 
meant and is still meant for practice. Only 
when utilized in practice does the sense of 

4 

reality get strongly associated with theory, 
whether scientific or humanistic. That knowl- 
edge is meant for practice is generally accepted 
by all Indian philosophers, who say that philo- 
sophy is meant for practice, not merely for 
satisfying intellectual curiosity. 

IV 

In every country criticism of philosophies 
goes on throughout its history, whether the 
criticism results in new systems of philosophy, 
or in the clarification of old philosophies result- 
ing in systematization, or in new applications 
of old philosophies to the changing and shift- 
ing problems of life. These three are usually 
the results of good and constructive criticism. 
So far, the latter two seem to be happening in 
India. India is the only country now in 
which philosophy and religion not only started 
together but also are continuing together still, 
so that it is usual to identify the two and call 
Indian religion philosophical religion and 
Indian philosophy religious philosophy. It is 
still a common phenomenon in India that what- 
ever looks like a new philosophy starts in a 
religious group. 

Religion everywhere tends to get institu- 
tionalized and so gets identified, though 
wrongly, with a social structure. Religious 
thinkers may not identify the two, but the 
general public does. In India it is mainly with 
criticisms of the social structure that a rational 
approach to religion started during the modern 
period. Complete rationalization of religion, 
in the sense of spiritual life, was accomplished 
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even during the Upanisadic times. Islam 
entered India and began to establish herself 
from about the eleventh ' century. Its target 
of attack in Hinduism was caste system as well 
as idolatry. But Islam itself was not a philo- 
sophical religion and so it did not attack 
Indian philosophy. But if caste system and 
idolatry are given up, should religion have to 
be given up? Now, we do not think so. But 
those who gave them up and did not become 
Muslims had to form themselves into new re- 
formed sects like the Sikhs and the Sthani- 
kavasis. Thus there was change, some tradi- 
tions were given up. But though the Sikhs 

were persecuted by the Muslims, there was no 

& 

appreciable conflict between the Sikhs and 
the orthodox Hindus. Whatever conflict there 
was took the form of a family quarrel. 

The Christian missionaries who entered 
India along with the British pointed out two 
kinds of defects in Indian philosophy and reli- 
gion. In the institutionalized social form, they 
criticized caste system, untouchability, and the 
position of women, the last being a shortcom- 
ing of both the Hindu and Muslim societies. 
In philosophy, they pointed out that the 
highest forms of the Vedanta could not supply 
a spiritual basis for ethics, that is, human 
ethical action could not get a metaphysical 
justification. To the former, the Hindus 
reacted first with apologetics and then with 
social reforms. The Brahmo Samaj and the 
Arya Samaj are two important examples of 
social reform. To the second, the reaction is 
not very definite. The Vedanta philosophy, 
its inwardness, and the renunciation it 
preached are not charged. But Swami 
Vivekananda made philanthropic work and 
humanitarian service part of the training of 
the members of the Ramakrishna Mission. 
The Radhaswami Sect introduced industries 
into their religion. Though not due to the 
criticisms of the Christian missions but the 
urgency of this-worldly activistic outlook for 
nationalist movement, Tilak reinterpreted the 
Gita as preaching ethical action, and not inac- 
tion; but he accepted Sankara’s Advaita and 
his own teaching was not reconciled with it. 



However, he strengthened an activistic philo- 
sophy of life. Gandhi taught political 
sannyasa or renunciation of the enjoyments 
of the world for the service of one’s country- 
men. Vinoba Bhave is preaching giving away 
land to the poor, in terms of realizing one’s 
unity with others in practical life, not in mere 
contemplation. Aurobindo Ghose adopts an 
affirmative attitude to the world of matter, but 
gives ethics a very insignificant place, treating 
it as a passing phase of the process of the 
Absolute. However, Indian philosophy has 
begun to lean towards a kind of humanization 
of religion. But the backward pull by the 
classical traditional outlook is still not weak. 
For humanization of its religion, philosophy 
has yet fully to recognize the importance of 
affirming man first. For instance, I formulated 
the idea that the being of man has two direc- 
tions, the inward and the outward, the spiritual 
and the material, and that man with these two 
directions has first to be affirmed. But the 
idea is pulled down into the old rut, saying 
that philosophies based on the outward life are 
imperfect and false and that those based on 
the inward life alone are true. 

It is the attempt of such people that is a 
danger to our traditions. Already there is 
growing dissatisfaction with ancient philoso- 
phies and religions, particularly among the 
communists, socialists, radical humanists etc., 
who are influenced by some of the new philo- 
sophies of life outside India. All of these per- 
sons are not equally hardened materialists; but 
all of them are dissatisfied with the traditional 

s 

philosophies, because they have been associated 
with some undesirable aspects of cultural and 
social life. I am not here discussing whether 
any philosophy is true or false, but what effects 
it has upon our cultural traditions. Havell, 
for instance, observed that Buddhism was an 
important factor that brought about the down- 
fall of the mighty Mauryan empire; yet I be- 
lieve that Buddhism is one of the greatest 
spiritual religions, if not the religion par 
excellence. Indeed, the communists etc., say 
that traditional philosophies are wrong, that 
they were products of social conditions which 
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no longer exist, and that even if they exist due 
to the influence of tradition, they ought not to 
exist, and so the philosophies they gave rise to 
should be discarded and new philosophies 
should be started which will give rise to new 
social patterns. 

9 

I am prepared to say with John Dewey that 
philosophers are part of history, that they are 
creatures of the past and also creators of the 
future. The philosophy of any philosopher 
is to a large extent the result of the knowledge 
accumulated upto the time and by pushing 
that knowledge further he creates the future, 
just as Rousseau, Hegel or Marx did by in- 
fluencing the subsequent course of events 
through their ideas. But if, Dewey is inter- 
preted as meaning that philosophy is complete- 
ly determined by the social atmosphere of the 
time, it will be difficult to agree with him. 
Philosophy has to discover the universal and 
eternal aspects of the world and is also tested 
by universal and eternal standards. One may 
accept that reason is meant for action; but yet 
one cannot accept that, because action is 
purposive and because social purpose may 
change from age to age, the laws of reason 
also go on changing. Again, one may accept 
the doctrine of the evolution of man in time, 
yet it is difficult to accept that the essential 
nature of man, his instincts, urges, and the 
spirit within him must have changed during 
the last two or three thousand years, because 
of changes in culture and civilization, or that 
human nature is basically different from country 
to country. Hence it is necessary to recognize 
the limits of the sociological theory of 
knowledge. It is safer therefore to say that 
there are eternal truths, that thev are often 
grasped and expressed not only differently but 
also one-sidedly by different philosophers 
and that the more adequate their expression 
is the more useful they become as guides to life. 
What is required is to find out how much of 
truth do the traditional philosophies contain and 
how far they are adequate as philosophies of 
life, what aspects of life have been ignored by 
them, how to incorporate them and how to 
3 



open the doors of traditional philosophies for 
receiving them. 

Till now the aim of traditional philosophy 
has been to show the way of salvation. To 
those who regard salvation as of secondary 
importance, Indian philosophy will appear 
to have only secondary importance; and to 
those who do not believe in salvation at all 
it may appear to be absolutely valueless and 
false. To the latter particularly, the Carvaka 
system, which is the only materialistic school 
in India, will have an appeal; but it can only 
be of historical interest, because materialism of 
the West is far more developed and is up-to- 
date. However, what all want is a philosophy 
of this life, which is a life of action, not merely 
of contemplation. And this is wanted even by 
those who want salvation but do not wish to 
be bachelors or ascetics and desire to lead a 
good, decent and reasonably happy and com- 
fortable life in this world also. This change in 
attitude to life is more clearly and boldly ex- 
pressed now than before. The sannydsins 

(monks) till recently were prohibited from tak- 
ing any interest in worldly affairs. But in a re- 
cent conference, they have pledged themselves 
to national reconstruction. The Hindustan 

Times of the 22nd January 1956 reports: “The 
resolution said that the culture of India had 
always been fostered by sadhus (monks) and 
saints, but they had now gone into the back- 
ground. The time had come for the sadhus to 
come forward and make their contribution 
towards the reconstruction and development of 
the country/* What does the resolution 
amount to but humanization of religion, religion 
for the service of man and society, devoted to 
bettering human life here? If it does, then 
we can hope that our contact with our religious 
and philosophical traditions will not be lost, 
and their doors will be opened for receiving 
new ideas. 

V 

So far as the religious and academical 
circles are concerned, I do not see much danger 
in India of the loss of touch with cultural 
traditions. On the contrary, what is required 
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is a stronger affirmation of this world and this 
life, so that those who advocate violent changes 
may not find any loophole in our traditional 
spiritual philosophies for pressing their claims. 
This is not difficult, because India has been so 
rich in philosophical traditions that the problem 
for the philosopher then becomes one of reviv- 
ing some dormant .trend, bringing it to the 
forefront, and co-ordinating it with the 
dominant trends and new ideas. For this a 
new perspective will be needed; but still it 
will have to be a perspective that includes all 
the truth contained in the old traditions. 

So far I have spoken of the humanization 
of religion and philosophy. This is really 
rationalization from the standpoint of man, his 
life and activity. But the standardization of 
life due to the influence of industrialization and 
technology ; may go farther. It has not yet 
gone farther, because the spiritual traditions 
are still strong, and industrialization and 
technology are still young. The rule of techno- 
logy is the rule of quantity and the sacrifice of 
quality; that is, it tends to judge life in terms 
of quantity, not in terms of quality. Depth of 
life is likely to be sacrificed for its width, and 
life may become shallow and superficial when its 
spiritual moorings are ignored. This is what has 
to be prevented by not breaking away with 
our spiritual traditions. For this purpose, 
when man becomes more and more aware of 
the reality and value of the material world and 
of his material nature, he has also to be made 
to bear in mind the reality and value of the 
spiritual world within him, which the traditional 
philosophies emphasized as strongly as possible. 

It is a common complaint that Indian 
thought has not been creative. But thought 
cannot be creative unless it goes with life; 
otherwise, it becomes symbolic and formulary 
and either obstructs life's progress or is 
discarded by life. Life has been going on 
changing its forms; thought has to keep pace 
with its progress, pointing out life’s continuity 
with the past and directing it towards the 
future. Then only does philosophy perform 
ita proper fuuction. Otherwise, a cultural 
crisis is produced, life going in png way and 
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philosophy concerned with another. Prime 
Minister Nehru has recently pointed out another 
crisis in our culture. He says: “In India 

we developed at one and the same time the 
broadest tolerance and catholicity of thought 
and opinion, as well as the narrowest social 
forms of behaviour. This split-personality has 
pursued us and we struggle against it even 
today. ... In the atomic age, at the threshold 
of which we stand, we are compelled by 
overwhelming circumstances to put an end to 
this inner conflict. To fail to do so is to fail 
as a nation and lose even the virtues we 
possessed.” He complains that many of our 
intellectuals “do not even seem to realize the 
nature of this problem”. Indeed, he does not 
commend Marxism. He says: “Marxism 

and its progeny attracted many of the 
intellectuals and there is no doubt that they 
gave a certain analysis of historical develop- 
ments which helped us to think and understand. 
But even that proved too narrow a creed and 
whatever its virtue as an economic approach, 
it failed to resolve our basic doubts. Life is 
something more than economic growth, though 
it is well to realize that economic growth is a 
basic foundation of life and progress.” 
(The Hindustan Times referred to above) 

I tried to explain in my India's Culture and 
Her Problems how India attained catholicity 
or universality in religion and philosophy by 
separating spirituality from social and political 
life and I said that, though it thereby gained 
universality for its spiritual life, it remained 
narrow-minded and undeveloped in its social 
and political life. This is the crisis of which 
Prime Minister Nehru is speaking and which 
is pressing for a solution. Radhakrishnan also 
said that true spirituality should be expressed 
in social and political institutions. (Eastern 
Religions and Western Thought , p. 76) if 
one asks for the implications of this observation, 
will it be a satisfactory answer to say that 
every caste was allowed to obtain spiritual 
realization in its own way? There is something 
deeper in the question than the mere criticism 
of caste system. It is that the enterprising 
spirit of reason, which opened up the way to 
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the essence of religion, did not enter social and 
political life and left them as old-fashioned and 
narrow as ever. In the social sphere reason 
made no adventnre, no discovery, but only 
offered justification. 

What Nehru wants of philosophy will 
therefore be not the mere following of old 
traditions bnt the carrying them over and 
developing them into new and more adequate 
ones. The cultural crisis is not due to any 
sudden progress of thought but lack of its bold 
application to social and ethical problems. The 



rational attitude taken to spiritual problems 
was not adopted to the social and the ethical 
or rather to the socio-ethical, with the result 
that there is now the danger that the rational 
attitude we are obliged to adopt to the latter 
will ignore the former. From one crisis, we 
may have to pass into another, of which the 
West is often complaining. But we should 
have neither, and it is the duty of philosophy 
to show how to prevent both. 

(To be concluded) 



THE WAY TO WORLD PEACE 

(A LESSON FROM THE GITA) 

By Sri S. N. Rao 



In the world that is growing more and more 
crowded and complex, the struggle of man in 
search of peace is getting more and more 
difficult and confused. Man has found a 
formula for the atom bomb; he has not found 
a formula for peace. He goes in search of 
peace to science, to diplomacy and organiza- 
tion. He lives in a mad house of power 
politics, and confines his search for peace to 
separate power blocs and sectional power 
pacts. Shall we ask ourselves what we really 
want? Is it war? Then, the individual, 
society, and government all over the world, 
are already on the war path, conscious or un- 
conscious, organized or unorganized. Do we 
want peace? Then, what we need is good- 
will and understanding to grow in the indivi- 
dual, pervading society and nations. If our 
conviction is clear and sincere, and our goal 
is definite, then we can find ways and means 
for the attainment of that goal very much 
easier than the discovery of lethal weapons 
culminating in the atom and H. bombs. 

Does the teaching in the Gita give us any 
guidance towards the solution of this world 



problem? What the Gita teaches is essentially 
a philosophy of human action, individual and 
social, national and international. Both good 
and evil, war and peace between inviduals or 
nations, arise mostly because of human action 
and human behaviour at all levels of human 
existence. The purpose of Sri Krsna is not 
to establish any religion, creed or dogma; it is 
for the uplift of Man and hence for the uplift 
of Humanity. The whole teaching in the 
Gita is directed towards the fulfilment of this 
purpose. It does not disturb, and does not 
quarrel with, any existing religion or faith. 
It is a philosophy of human action, a philo- 
sophy which abides for all time and is 
applicable to all conditions. 

Action is an all-comprehensive fact of 
human existence, an inevitable attribute of 
human life. It begins with the very moment 
of our birth and continues uninterruptedly till 
the very moment of death. It may be con- 
scious or unconscious, either on the level of 
reason or on the level of instinct. It is there- 
fore imperative that we should know the aim 
and purpose, the motive force behind all human 
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action. Life itself moves incessantly on a 
belt of action. To have it function in rhythm 
and harmony with little or no harmful reac- 
tion, and to find life’s fulfilment through such 
functioning, we need education as to what to 
do, how to do, and with what motive. We 
need education to give a correct direction to 
all our action at all levels, individual and 
collective. The Gita gives us the chart and 
compass for such education; it is practical, 
comprehensive, and fundamental. 

In the universe of God's creation, in this 
eternal movement which we call Jagat, there 
is a rhythm and harmony. Science and our 
own experience have revealed to us that all 
cosmic entities like stars and planets, and even 
comets, generally move in regulated time and 
order, and are rigidly governed by the law of 
causation. In the realm ofl nature on our own 
planet Earth, we find the same rhythm and 
order. Everything is interrelated, and inter- 
dependent on every other thing. There is 
nothing absolutely independent and arbitrary 
in this universe. If we exclude the behaviour 
of man and the conduct of nations from the 
scheme of nature, there is generally a rhythm, 
reason and harmony in the rest of God’s 
universe. It is the aim and purpose of the 
teaching in the Gita to smoothen all conflict 
in the human mind, to correlate all human 
action, and to bring it in tune with cosmic 
action. It is all for Lokasamgraha only. 

Man enjoys peace and happiness when all 
his action and movement in life is in conso- 
nance with the cosmic plan and purpose, i.e., 
when he is in the right place, at the right time, 
and moving in the right direction. There is 
only one guage, one measuring rod for that 
direction, and that is Truth, Beauty and Good- 
ness, the three supreme values in Life. They 
are all one, three in one. They constitute one 
indivisible synthesis. They are one whole and 
inseparable; one is imperfect without the 
other: one is incomplete without the other. 
The plan of the universe is so carefully worked 
out that there is for each one of us at every 
moment just one place. When we are in that 
place, we are with God in consonance with His 



plan. That is the divine ground on which we 
stand. We are then linked with God; we then 
breathe with the cosmic breath. In short we 
dwell in God. Life in such a state corresponds 
to what the Gita call$ Brahmi-sthiti . It means 
having one’s place in God-consciousness. 
Though remaining on the mundane plane, all 
we think and act is consciously related to that 
divine plane. 

Freedom comes from action, only when it 
is done in a spirit of detachment. There is 
neither attachment nor detachment in the 
absence of action. Attachment and detach- 
ment, pain and pleasure resulting therefrom, 
are reaction patterns with reference to an 
object. Work in ignorance brings in attach- 
ment or aversion in its wake; work through 
illumined understanding does not. Freedom 
comes from a growing sense of awareness of 
something permanent within us which unerring- 
ly adjusts our sense of values in life. What is 
that something permanent? It is the higher 
Self, not the limited ego. We have to adjust 
our values in life to that higher Self. Our 
actions spring, not from external conditions 
and obligations which undoubtedly are there, 
but from a sense of duty which has to respond 
to those conditions and obligations. Take 
human action at the level of instinct. The 
instinct of hunger is primary in every human 
being, and its satisfaction can only come from 
objects external to us, namely, food, water 
etc. Our organismal existence is necessarily 
related to the objects external to it. The 
organism and the environment are interdepen- 
dent at all levels of existence. At the level 
of reason, all human action is closely related 
to the environment external to human organism. 
Man works and fulfils himself in association, 
not in isolation. He finds full expression of 
his individuality in society, not in a vacuum. 
He demands companionship through family, 
society and government, all of which are ex- 
ternal to him. The same principle of inter- 
dependence and interrelation applies, and that 
principle demands harmony, co-operation, and 
understanding on the part of the human 
being with the environment external to him. 
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You cannot quarrel with your wife or mother, 
and have peace at home; you cannot 
quarrel with your neighbour, and yet 
have peace in society. There is a subtle 
axis between the organism and the environ- 
ment in the very act of God's creation, an 
axis on which both the organism and the 
environment (have to revolve and evolve in 
harmony and co-operation. At the highest 
level of human life, inspiration from com- 
panionship is derived from the ego 

aligning and merging its individuality 

and considering itself as a part of the whole. 
The sense of individuation is incompatible 
with the instinctive urge for companionship. 
The ego has necessarily to align its individua- 
lity with the other egoes in the way of ex- 
periencing increasing harmony and rhythm. 
Such an alignment is not annihilation of one’s 
ego or a loss of individuality. It is a process 
of enlargement, a mode of sublimation; it is 
the ultimate discovery of the ego of its true 
nature, of its essence as a part of the whole 
and its identity with that whoje. Unless a 
man sees himself in all and all in him, he does 
not get complete satisfaction of the urge of 
companionship which is essential for the 
fulness of life (Gita VI. 29-32). If the ego 
in man defaults or refuses to align itself with 
the whole and asserts its egoity and separate 
self-hood, ignoring the principle of interdepen- 
dence and interrelation, then alone arise all the 
misery, unhappiness and war at all levels of 
human action, individual and social, national 
and international. 

Human action generally takes place on the 
psycho-physical plane, on the plane of the 
body-mind complex. What the Gita demands 
is the action on the spiritual plane as well. 
Spiritual action means living and acting with 
the consciousness of the divine ground on 
which we stand (Gita V. 10 and VII. 7). In 
spiritual action, there is a continuous flow of 
mind towards the Divine, and the resultant 
inspiration can flow through every task and 
every condition of life, sublimating both. It 
is a progress by which the physical aspect of 
human action is elevated to the spiritual level. 



The physical aspect remains; it is only raised 
to a spiritual level. The absence of ‘me and 
mine’ in action is the measnre, the guage which 
determines the distinction between action on 
the spiritual plane and action on a purely 
physical plane. All action on the spiritual 
plane is consecratory; the rest is desecratory. 
That is what ‘offering all work and the fruits 
of that work to the Lord' means. It is the 
true worship of God. 

It is only on the plane of human action 
that attachment to fruits of action markedly 
exists. In all other action in the universe, it 
is selfless action. The air we breathe in gives 
us oxygen, sustains our life, and expects 
nothing in return. The water that quenches our 
thirst, the earth which gives us food and cloth- 
ing, and even valuable metals like gold and 
silver, the fire which gives us warmth and 
cooks our food, all do so freely and impartially 
and demand nothing in retnrn. The action of 
the sun and moon, of rain and wind, stands 
on the same level of disinterested service to 
all the living and the nonliving. The sweet 
scent and colourful beauty of flowers, the 
produce of plants and fruits of all trees are 
enjoyed by one and all. All work done every 
day in the realm of Natnre falls under desire- 
less action (Niskama-Karma). Such is the 
scheme and pattern of work with which the 
universe is woven and is sustained. Only in 
hnman action, there is a departure from this 
cosmic plan, and hence all chaos and all wars. 

The instinct to possess things, desire to own 
things, feelings of ‘me and mine’, manifest 
themselves unduly when we come to man. 
This possessive instinct evidently arises from 
the instinct of self-preservation. The instinct 
of self-preservation is also a cosmic fact within 
the cosmic plan, but the error of man creeps 
in when he ignores the cosmic purpose and 
clings to the instinct in terms of ‘me and mine’. 
In the scheme and pattern of things in the 
universe, there is no possessive instinct opera- 
ting in action. Man is the only entity which 
disregards this cosmic law and purpose, and 
hence all the evil and misery in this world. It 
is against man’s disobedience of the scheme and 
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his desire for the fruits of that forbidden tree 
of 'me and mine*, that the whole teaching in 
the Gita is directed. Not that the fruits do 
not come to us. They do come in the cosmic 
plan, as in the case of light, air, water etc. It 
is only the ego in man that says: T do this, 
this is mine, I must enjoy the fruits of my 
labour/ There is no more fatal delusion than 
thte. Egoism is not the governing principle 
in the universe. It is by altruism that the 
wheel, of the universe is made to move. 

This I-ness, the sense of ‘me and mine’, 
prevails in a single shape in almost every 
individual, but takes a vigorous collective 
shape in a multitude, iu communal or language 
groups, and in nations at the international 
level. In our own country, we have seen 
many a time a violent and frenzied expression 
of communal and linguistic ego-sense. In 
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almost every nation in the U. N. O. the same 
ego-sense prevails, and all wars are only its 
violent and frenzied expression. The ideals 
of U. N. O., the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter, and the five principles of Panch 
Sila , can be realized in practice only when 
nations shed their aggressive nationalism, 
when each nation comes to know that it is 
only a part of the whole which is the world, 
when communal and linguistic groups come to 
know that they are only parts of the whole 
which is their country, when every individual 
comes to know that he is only a part of the 
whole which is society, and all come to know 
that every part is necessarily related and 
dependent on the whole which is the universe. 
That is the only way, the Gita way, the waj^ 
to Lokasamgraha , the way to world peace and 
one world order. 



SOME ASPECTS OF OUR EDUCATION 

By Dr. S. Haldar 



Education is a very popular subject, 
debated everywhere, now, and perhaps 
nowhere so keenly as here in India. If one 
had to define education, as briefly as possible, 
I think one might do worse than assert that it 
is the method by which we are taught to make, 
instinctively, the correct response of feeling to 
any situation; the means by which we are 
taught to think and argue clearly, logically 
and consecutively, and thereafter, in things 
that concern us personally, to choose and act 
unhesitatingly upon our decisions and con- 
tinue the course of that action to its con- 
clusions. Popular feeling, as we know, insists 
that ours is a scientific age, a great age of 
thought and discovery, and so on. In some 
striking ways, this may be so. But most men 
dread the labour of thought almost more than 
anything else in the present world. I do not 
mean poor and uneducated people, but the 



masses of semi-educated people who pour out 
of our schools and universities year after year. 
They have read their books, learnt also the 
notes which their teachers have found in other 
books. But how much of really honest thought 
and criticism and appreciation is there? How 
often do we attempt to judge by our own 
experience and by the reasoning of our own 
brains what is set before us in printed form? 
Almost nothing. 

There are many reasons for this : the 

greatest is that we are very lazy mentally. It 
is easy to read and get by heart and copy, but 
thought costs efforts. Again, we have a quite 
unreasonable reverence for print. But why 
black and white should, of itself, confer so 
much authority on the opinions of so many 
ignorant and uninspired men is very difficult 
to understand. Moreover, we feel safe in a 
crowd. “There is safety in numbers’*, we un- 
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consciously say to ourselves and thus attempt 
to give a rational justification to our fear of 
standing out alone and unpopular — yet this is 
what most of the great men of every age have 
had to do. Or, with a false humility we say 
to ourselves, "It is true that really I disagree 
with all of this that everybody else agrees with; 
yet how can I possibly be right and all those 
others wrong?" So perhaps we concur silently, 
put up our hand, or nod with the rest and drift 
along with the current. No doubt, students 
with examinations, in front of them, will be 
shy of taking any risk with examiners, who 
will, most probably, interpret any honest 
attempt at original or critical thought or re- 
flection as eccentricity or madness or ignorance 
and mark the examinees down for it. Let us, 
therefore, imagine how dangerous it is to be 
for the examinees to be too critical, too origi- 
nal, and too personal in their thoughts and 
reflections on their answer-books to be marked 
out by the examiners who are to make them 
pass and grant them class. Yet this originality 
should be the acid test to the merit of the 
students in general. 

Education and Morality 

Many professors are of opinion that 
morality will have been learnt by the time 
when a young man comes to the university. 
By then, it is supposed, he has become either 
good or bad, and it is not the business of the 
teachers in the university to teach what should 
have already been learnt at school. This is a 
fair argument, but it must be remembered that 
people are at the universities just at that time 
when their opinions are most uncertain and 
their minds, while eager and keen, most easily 
become the victims of their passions. It is for 
the first time that they are moving uncontrolled 
in the world and when perhaps they least know 
really what kind of world it is. They follow 
enthusiasm easily and very seldom learn, in 
their inevitable experience, to look beyond 
their noses. It is at this stage of their lives 
that their teachers have the greatest oppor- 
tunity, if not the greatest responsibility, of 
basing the minds of young men on foundations 



of true morality. At home, as children, they 
merely obeyed the authority of their parents 
and while they were young that was good. 
At school, they learnt, perhaps, the lessons of 
morality, but were not of an age to understand 
its foundations in reason. But at the univer- 
sity, they are at that stage of their lives, when 
their minds are becoming mature and they 
can, for the first time, learn not only what is 
good and what is bad, but also why it is so. 
It is then, too, that an appeal to their emotions 
to follow the dictates and demands of morality 
will probably have real effect and they may 
gain these habits of virtue which, by constant 
practice, will become innate and spontaneous. 

Education and Mental Formation 

It is strange that many of the philosophers 
should insist so strongly that it is our reason, 
our mental faculties, that primarily must be 
educated when they know them to be so 
powerless in comparison with our instincts and 
desires, our emotions and passions, to direct 
our lives. Would it not be a juster view of 
education to assert that it is these primary 
instincts and emotions that have to be schooled 
and formed to assist the social purposes of 
man as well as his mental faculties? Many 
sad examples tell us how men of the finest 
intellect and with the sharpest power of reason 
and, indeed, with that outlook on the world 
have yet fallen victims to one or other form 
of corruption. Indeed, the most successful 
criminals of whatever kind are successful in 
weakness in proportion as their mental facul- 
ties are keen. It is the less clever ones who 
fall soonest into the hands of the police. 

It seems, then, that it is our emotions and 
passions, the primary movers of desire, that 
must necessarily be educated. It is they, in 
nearly all of us, which direct and compel the 
mind. They are the fuel of our engine as it 
were. In themselves, though necessary and 
part of our nature, they are neutral, neither 
good nor bad — except in so far as they guide 
man to good or bad actions or sentiments. 
Their schooling must begin early when they 
are screaming in the cradle, when parents have 
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to be cruel in order to be kind by breaking the 
infant or the young child's self-will, his con- 
tinual preference of himself and his constant 
insistence on his own needs as paramount. 
Here, parents perform or have the duty of 
performing a function more important than 
anything that the schoolmaster will do later. 
Fear and desire, indignation and love are 
innate, but unless they are instructed — and it 
must be admitted that the instruction may 
need, in the early days of a child's life, 
especially, some application of force — they 
may be directed to the wrong objects or in the 
wrong degree towards the right objects. 

It is the duty of education, therefore, to 
show each instinct its right object and to en- 
conrage and help it to move towards that 
object in the right direction and at the right 
speed. On the other hand, it is equally its 
duty to show what are the wrong objects of 
desire and to disconrage all movements towards 
these by explaining why those objects are bad 
and what will be the result of pursuing them. 
The right objects, of course, are the attain- 
ment of honesty, bravery, strength, — physical, 
spiritual and mental — patience, love of good- 
ness in every form, sympathy, generosity, 
sincerity, help of one's neighbours, humility, 
industry; and the bad objects are the opposites 
of these, all forms of unsocial, perversive, 
selfish, or corrupt behaviour, such as avarice, 
pride, envy, sloth, dishonesty, luxury, anger, 
lust, greed. The former may be stimulated 
and the latter may be destroyed or discouraged 
in very many ways according to the age of the 
person. Indeed, there are no circumstances in 
life, it might be said, in which there is not the 
opportunity for cultivating a particular virtue 
or the likelihood of falling into its correspond- 
ing vice. 

Apart from the great school of life itself as 
the former of character, education in the 
narrower sense can do much to help the youug 
person. Surely here, largely, lies the value of 
the study of history. The study of the 
motives, actions and result of actions of men, 
is bound to have a profound effect as it 
penetrates into the unconscious region of the 



mind of the child. It is here that the value 
of literature, and specially poetry, lies. For it 
is the function of poetry to make virtue lovely 
and vice ugly, to paint explicitly in words that 
realm of beauty which all our lives we seek to 
inhabit, and reach only for a few seconds, — • 
to see into the heart of existence with the 
quality of vision, and to bring that vision back 
to those who have not seen or felt it, may see 
and feel more vividly, and pursue more 
earnestly. It is the function of poetry which, 
as Wordsworth in the Prelude claims, is the 
expression of imagination or “reason in the 
most exalted mood" to show us man and life 
and the world as they really are, — endowed 
with a glory and beauty that, in eternity, are 
real, but whose vision we have lost through 
the long process of ignorance and sin. Apart 
from the stem lessons of life itself, then, 
nothing is of so truly educative a value for 
any one, especially in youth when man is most 
impressionable, as the study of poetry. And, 
so, we have the paradox that something which, 
at first sight, appears to be unrelated to reality, 
'unscientific', and to deal with unreal situations 
and things, is in fact of most practical value 
for the improvement of man's life. There is 
no value in mere size and quantity, unless of 
course it is the quantity of goodness. 

It is not that the parents and school- 
masters believe that the boy or the girl is 
wholly bad. It is quite the opposite. It is 
because they hold such a high and noble view 
of human nature and its destiny that they 
cannot bear that the child should become the 
victim of instincts and impulses which, if 
allowed to run riot, will ruin him completely 
and make him in later years useless and miser- 
able, both as an individual and as a citizen. 
The child cannot think or choose reasonably 
for himself and so he is quite rightly under 
the authority of parents and schoolmasters 
who must think and act on his behalf. It is 
the weak and bad parents or masters who 
overlook the faults of their children. Love in 
its desire that its object shall become good and 
in its effort to make it good is bound to appear 
harsh and cruel. 
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Education and the Classics 

Most of the modern thinkers are of opinion 
that a great deal of the traditional cultural 
education is foolish and modern language and 
history are preferable to Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit. This is veiy* doubtful indeed. Latin, 
Greek, and Sanskrit are, it is true, more 
difficult and take longer time to learn than, 
say, French, German, English, Bengali, or 
Hindi. But their literatures, those in Greek 
and Sanskrit especially, are incomparable. 
But the true reason to learn them is different, 
indeed. The whole intellectual and cultural 




fireek, and Latin: from Palestine came its 
religion, from Greece its philosophy and from 
Rome its administration and Law. As for 
India, whatever has been thought best, con- 
templated best and meditated best in the field 
of thought, culture, religion, and philosophy 
has well been treasured up in Sanskrit langu- 
age and literature which has been the medium 
of expression with the Indians in general, 
irrespective of caste, creed, and province. 
Now when we are passing through a period of 
Controversy as to Free India's lingua franca 
we should remember that in ancient India 
there had been only one language, that is, 
Sanskrit, which was the common speech to all 
alike. Indian culture and thought and civiliza- 
A'on which flourished thousands of years back, 
have still survived the process of time to which 
have succumbed those of Egypt and Babylon 
where we get, nowadays, traces of civilization 
which are derivative, reportive and therefore, 
second-hand. The freshness. newness, 
glamour, grace, and originality of the ancient 
Indian thought and culture have all been as 
they were long, long ago and all of them had 
been originally written in the medium of 
Sanskrit. In the Vedic age, for instance, 
hymns were composed directly in Sanskrit in 
praise of the different manifestations of the 
Supreme Being like Agni, Soma and the like. 
All of them were constructed upon the prin- 
ciple of the inward discipline and outward 
expression of the individual. They were, in 
fact, marked by sincerity of feeling, spon- 
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taneity of emotion, naturalness of expression, 
and intensity of individuality which legiti- 
mately form what we mean by “the unpre- 
meditated art." 

It is, therefore, necessary that at least some 
of the educated in any generation should be 
in close touch with and should drink from the 
fountains of their knowledge and should not 
obtain it from secondary and filtered sources. 
It is the more utilitarian and technical subjects 
that have become prominent as subjects in 
education since the Industrial Revolution in 
Europe and especially in the last generation in 
India with the advent of the British admini- 
stration. In proportion it is the truly cutural 
subjects which have been paid less and less 
attention. The result is that we find daily we 
are being cut off from our roots. Moreover, 
these modem and popular subjects, useful as 
they are, do not provide sufficient or proper 
nourishment for man’s mind and spirit. If 
the Christian and Platonic characters, in reli- 
gion and philosophy, of Western education are 
to be retained," and if an acquaintance with the 
intellectual world of ancient India, to which 
the modem one is a satisfying continuity, is to 
be maintained, then it is of the most urgent 
necessity that more students should learn 
Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit. But our modem 
system appears to be content to abandon them 
or, if willing to retain them still, to do so 
indirectly and at distant remove through the 
diluted pages of translators and commentators. 

Arts and Science 

One of the things that in our educational 
system, and indeed in modern thought in the 
East and the West in general, is much to be 
regretted is the division of subjects into those 
which are called “Arts Subjects" and those 
others which are called “Science Subjects." 
This division of knowledge into “Arts and 
Science" may, for all I know, have originated 
in mere departmental convenience. It may be 
useful for school routine. Yet probably it is 
due to a very serious modem error, for, it 
tends to lead people to think that arts subjects 
are not “scientific", that is to say, are not 
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truly real, based on Laws, pertaining to actual 
nature of the universe. Now, this is a false, 
and dangerous view. 

^he human mind is one and cannot be 
divided into departments that are naturally 
exclusive. A perfect man would not be either 
a very great scientist or a very great artist, 
whether a poet or a painter or a musician. He 
would be both at once and both would be 
contained in perfect harmony in his nature. 
Moreover, he would not think in terms of the 
artistic or the scientific but of the real or un- 
real, good or bad, true or untrue. It is very 
difficult for the modem man to believe that 
“poetry” is scientific; but the truth is that it 
is as scientific as physics or chemistry or bio- 
logy. That is to say, the faculties that lead 
man to express his beliefs, or imaginations in 
verse are real and their product, the poetiy 
itself, is real, perhaps more real than atoms or 
molecules. 

All the means by which inen seek to ex- 
plore and describe reality, of whatever kind it 
is, are scientific; and in this sense, philosophy 
and history are themselves scientific in studies. 
And poetiy too, great poetry certainly, is 
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highly scientific, since it is the business of 
poets to investigate, explain, and describe what 
is and is desired to be real, but for which 
prose is an inadequate medium. The intellect 
which most people suppose is confined to what 
are strictly called The sciences’, is equally 
instrumental in the writing of history, philo- 
sophy, and poetry. Man is not, as most 
people now suppose, behaving most scientific- 
ally when in his investigations he rigidly 
excludes all but his disinterested intellect, as 
he calls it. This may be the proper method 
of analysis and observation, but as a means of 
judgment it is bound to fail. Unfortunately, 
he is not content thus to analyse alone, but 
insists on passing judgement upon his findings 
and really supposing that those judgements 
may be valid. In figurative language, it may 
be described just as follows: shutting the door 
on half of himself, as it were, he supposes that 
the other half alone by itself will enable him 
to find all the truth that there is to be known 
by men. Now it may be clear, why I think 
the great poet is also a great scientist. The 
term “scientist” is used here in its widest 
connotation of a “man” who knows. 



FORMS AND SHADOWS 

(A Page from the Everold Story of Life) 



By Prof. J 

How she came in, I cannot very well say. 

I was very careful. I was zealously on 
guard at the little door which opened into my 
inside, for I knew my inside was weak and 
tender, very sensitive to any music which may 
come and vibrate there. I shut the door 
when a breeze blew or colours smiled, and ran 
away when spring’s charms rustled in the 
green boughs. I looked stiff and dry to keep 
off a stranger’s approach, for how could I 
know if there was not to be some subtle queer- 



M. Ganguli 

ness, a soft sensitiveness, or a fineness of ima- 
gination in the newcomer which might over- 
whelm me? 

I moved about, talked and laughed, re- 
marked and listened, and posed to fit in the 
society and in my surrounding. My mental 
reactions were often so strange that I paused 
when I felt like laying them out before others. 
And who could be there to listen to and res- 
pond to the vagaries of my thoughts? So in 
solitude I nursed them; and unchecked and 
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uninfluenced as they were by any outsider 
they took bends and curves as they pleased. 
I felt an exhilaration in following their track. 
But sometimes, and that was my carelessness, 
when my pent-up feelings or some expanding 
thoughts pressured from inside I partly vented 
them out to those who stayed with me for a 
relaxation after the monotony of the day's 
work. 

Thus, however, the evil was wrought. One 
among them looked straight and hard at me as 
if wanting to penetrate my thoughts and 
pierce my feelings. There was a seriousness 
in her eyes which was uncommon. She in- 
spired and made me forgetful. The small 
gathering dwindled away in a few minutes 
with of course a conventional 'Good after- 
noon'. But she remained, and asked and 
questioned, and quite often unmoored me from 
the factual world. Into the space of my 
dreams I flew, wherein I always felt a romantic 
thrill which unminded me of all realities. 

So it went on. Her questions brought out 
corresponding questions from me, and I went 
away with a load of doubts to ponder over, 
doubts which touched the fundamentals of the 
World, our life and the surrounding Nature and 
Creation, for those were my own interests and 
those formed the subject of our talks. 

'If, as you say, one is born with a nature 
which is suitable to the fulfilling of one's life's 
marked destiny, or what is more or less the 
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same thing, to live out one's accumulated 
Karma , education and outside influence become 
meaningless, and one's will goes out of 
picture.' 

‘Yes, you can put it that way, or you can 
also say that education, environment or will 
all work on or in him in a manner that makes 
his destiny accomplishable. Otherwise, if you 
say that they produce their own effects why 
do they produce different effects in different 
cases ? * 

‘I can say nothing definite about God ex- 
cept perhaps that the picture of Him as given 
to us by the theologians does not at all 
agree with my observations and experience.' 

'Besides our manifold physical urges and 




impulses, our feelings, sentiments and even 
good and evil instincts seem to exist, grow, 
and work to one ultimate purpose; and that is 
to keep this world show going. Actors and 
actresses, scenes, lights, music and all the 
big and small things are working or are rather 
being worked not by anyone’s individual wish 
or will, but by a Stupendous Will, give to it 
what name you please, to a mysterious pur- 
pose. Our joys and sorrows, sufferings and 
wounds, feelings and emotions — nothing 
counts, nothing is self-sought or self-obtained 
on that revolving stage.’ 



Thus we talked and discussed, questioned 
and re-questioned, answered and cross- 
answered. From pinnacle to pinnacle of the 
mountainous range of Nature’s mysteries; 
through bushes of life’s complexities and 
across the dark recesses of doubts and mis- 
givings I leapt and rushed with keen freshness 
and rising enthusiasm. As thoughts came 
gushing I omitted to notice if she was retain- 
ing interest in the desert-land of such reflec- 
tions. 

Our meetings for such quiet and deep dis- 
cussions were not frequent. But when my 
mind turned away, as it often did, from the 
glare of the surroundings, and from the stale- 
ness of the commonplace I looked around if 
she was there so that I could out-pour my feel- 
ings and enter again together into those end- 
less discussions. Quite often she wasn't. I 
looked over the empty chairs, and then walked 
out with so many thoughts revolving in my 
mind, — not in the same way as usual but with 
a sense of undefinable vacancy, which I 
wanted to remove but which stayed. 

‘Why,' I reasoned with myself, 'you are 
used to your lonely thoughts which you are 
careful to stow away from public gaze. Your 
listeners have been the walls and the ceilings 
of your room, or the starry dome overhead 
when, though the night was tranquil, you felt 
restless and went outside to air out your feel- 
ings and to take in the questions which twink- 
ling stars had for you.' I warned myself 
too: 'You have never sought company that 

did not come with wings to fly with you into 
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your thought realm. Have you made sure of 
that in this case?’ 

I could not answer; for I had done noth- 
ing. I indeed never thought of doing any- 
thing. -checking, testing, judging or observ- 
ing. Perhaps it was just her playful inquisi- 
tiveness, and not that earnestness which I 
took for granted. I had really done nothing 
in the above respects in her case as was my 
wont to do in others. I had even gone off 
the guard which I kept at the little door of 
my inside, and she had entered and left 
impressions. 

One day I was looking out, perhaps for 
someone. But could there be any reason why 
she should come? Yet I had so much to say 
and discuss. But she was nowhere. My ex- 
pectant glance came recoiling from the cold 
walls; my searching eagerness retreated from 
the doors and windows which opened into 
outside emptiness. Should I wait? There 
was an instinctive 'No’ from inside. 'And 
why should you?’ prompted my wiser self. 
'You are only thinking of yourself, your wish, 
your longing and liking, and not hers. Should 
you not think also that there may be nothing 
to interest her in you, in your abstract discus- 
sions, and dry wild reflections?’ 

I got up on my heavy legs, and stretched 
out my vision over the distant wilds, wherein 
I have lived and passed my hours before and 
whereto I was resigning to go alone again. 

Suddenly a figure appeared moving out in 
the yonder. My mind leaped. I went to the 
door and looked hard. Yes, it was she, but 
her face was the other way, and she was going 
away. She never did that before. I looked 
again. She was not alone; someone else was 
by her side. How fast they are going! She 
never turns back. A little bird is flying this 
way from there. I wish I could fly to meet 
it to take the message, which of course it is 
bringing from her. At last the bird arrives, 
but it brings no more than its own pity for 
me. She is gone, the bird’s look told me, 
gone with the wind of youth. 

'But how could you expect otherwise?’ 
said a Figure that now burst before my eyes. 



'Could she have any enduring interest in you 
whose ideas were not ground-based, and whose 
thoughts waved and surged beyond the shore 
in the depths of the sea? You looked to and 
cared for a thing which could not abide by 
you through time. Physical objects come and 
go the moment a purpose is served, or a fancy 
has played out. Take off your interests from 
them and come to me. I will never forsake 
you. I can give you faithful company as long 
as you wish. I never change, for I do not 
belong to matter. I look but to your love 
and sincerity. Matter deceives and betrays, 
bums and leaves a wound behind. And so do 
human beings, because their attachment and 
their likes and dislikes go to physical forms, 
— to the colour in one’s eyes, tremour in one’s 
voice. Look for nothing, long for nothing in 
a physical person that changes, leaves and 
separates. Follow only the unphysical essence 
which sticks and lasts.’ 

The Figure in my vision touched my fore- 
head. How soft, how caressing that touch: 
I grasped the hand and placed it on my beat- 
ing breast. Warm tears rolling down my 
neck roused me. What a dream! The 
ethereal Figure I saw, where is it gone? In 
the midst of what it called changing physical 
forms how weak and nervous I feel! Again 
and again I slip towards them even though I 
have known them to drop me with a kick 
which leaves a scar behind. Changing forms 
and their moving shadows, — these I have 
been following, loving and hugging to my 
breast. Tell me, my Saviour, if that is my 
fault, or the fault of that Creating and Con- 
trolling Power, which leaves me with all my 
frailties and susceptibilities in the midst of 
pulling attractions and beguiling allurements.’ 
But the Saviour was not there to answer. 

So and ever so I have been rising and 
falling. That has been the repeating and 
continuing history of life all through the 
ages. Yesterday’s fall, today’s pain and re- 
gret, — they do not ripen my experience into 
wisdom, nor stiffen my muscles into strength. 
The Form which beckons me fades into a 
shadow on approach; the shadow which allures 
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me thins off into nothingness when I fall head- 
long at its feet. Yet when I fell I felt the warn- 
ing though consoling touch of a formless 
someone deep in my inside. The Inside 
shows unreality in the Outside, but it is the 
Outside whith makes me realize the Inside. 
I grasp the hand of the One reigning inside, 
but I instinctively turn also with gratitude to 
the Form outside, to my She. ‘O my kind 
and bitter she. O the ever-changing Forms, 
0 the playful Shadows, how far you allure 
me out into waste-land where I lose my Self? 
How cruel you are ever to draw and never to 
be my own? But how good for me was your 
hard parting kick which turned me homeward 
in the end and stopped me in the exhausting 
run ! Go as you go and have ever gone, but if 
you ever turn this way again and I, in my 
weakness, squint at you, give me a harder 
kick, a crueler mock than ever before/ 

But after such emotional outbursts I stand 
motionless without a driving impulse to stir 
anyway. On my right those enchanting 
figures have vanished; on my left the consci- 
ousness which the former had awakened has 
gone too. Which one is true; which one is 
.real, I wonder. If the inner formless Consci- 
ousness exposes the insignificance and unreality 
of the Externals, it is the latter which arouse 
consciousness, and are its generating cause. 
And again it is the outspreading consciousness 
which brings the externals within my percep- 
tual world. When one comes the other ap- 
pears; and so when one goes the other vanishes. 
Each clutches at the other for a stay and a 
play, and fails in singleness. Consciousness 
without the external forms, and forms without 
a realizing consciousness — how impossible and 
ridiculous I see them both to be ! In the midst 
of their ever-reacting interplay. I question if 
they are separate or just the part and parcel 
of some one thing. Are light and darkness 
separately perceptible; can objects and their 
shadows be kept apart; can my thoughts and 
their subjects be broken asunder? And can 
She or He have any existence outwardly and 
exclusively of Me? 

Wherefore then do I wail and cry; where- 



fore this burn, this desire, this wound of frus- 
tration, this disappointment and despair if I 
have and possess All, and there is nothing 
beyond and outside Me? 

As I stand motionless and speechless, with- 
out any urge or incentive to turn between un- 
steady objects and their flickering shadows on 
one side and the undefinable consciousness 
which only comes with them and is sustained 
by them on the other, it seems as if they are 
contracting and withdrawing from the outer 
field into Me. And as they dwindle away in- 
side me I am still and tranquil for a moment, 
in body and mind, but then again a stir comes, 
how and wherefrom, I do not understand. 
And then as I look out he and she, objects 
and things, feelings and perceptions, they all 
rush in and re-appear, and fill all space. 

The wonderful and mysterious story of 
Life begins again, — the same story of love and 
fear, joy and sorrow, hope and despair, — all 
eventually ending in nothing and fading into 
blank purposelessness. 

Owing to various circumstances this article, with 
its editorial comments could not be published before 
December 1956 as originally intended by Swami 
Satswarupanandaji (. Edr .). 

To explain ‘Forms and Shadows’ we quote below 
extracts from the writer’s own letter: 

My dear Swamiji, To explain ‘Forms and Shadows' 
we quite below extracts from the writer's own letter: 

How simply and even without knowing we are 
gradually led every day towards Vedantic realiza- 
tions by our experiences and by our reactions to 
externals, we do not see; and so they often say 
that Vedanta is an abstract philosophy which can 
interest only the highly intellectual. The funda- 
mentals in Vedanta strike quite often in our daily 
life though the mind may be quickly diverted away 
again from them by the physical excitements 
which the External is all the time causing... How 
the Externals seem to play their exciting part; 
how they appear to constitute this world itself; 
but how after their dance and play they dwindle 
away into an awakened Consciousness, which itself 
after seeing through the empty nothingness of the 
Crude and its alluring shadow gets lost in itself! 

...Such, in short, is the inter-action between 
Purusa and Prakrti, which often comes strikingly to 
light when, particularly, feelings and sentiments are 
keyed up to a high pitch by the outside forms and 
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shadows which excite them. This I have sought are matters, in one form or another, of universal 
to show in this article in an allegorical form, which experience... 

may impress the common man because the senti- Yours sincerely, 

ments and perceptions which underlie the allegory J. M. G. 
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By Swami Vireswarananda 
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Topic 6 

VAISVANARA IS BRAHMAN 

In the last topic it was shown that the 
Aksara in Mu. 2.1.2 is Brahman as it has the 
three worlds for its body. Vide Mu. 2.1.4. 
In order to remove the doubt that other things 
besides Brahman may have the three worlds 
for Its body this section is begun. 

ircsrrspc: ttRRVii 

25. Va&vanara (is Brahman) because of the 
qualifying adjuncts to the common word 
(Vai£vanara). 

In the Chandogya we find that five Rsis 
came together and discussed, ‘What is our Self, 
and what is Brahman?* (CA.5.11.1). Being 
unable to come to any conclusion they 
approached Uddalaka Aruni who, they 
thought, knew about ‘the Self called Vateva- 
nara*. Uddalaka also was not quite con- 
versant about this VaiSvanara Self and so they 
all went to King A^vapati Kaikeya who knew 
about this ‘Vai£vanara Self’. They approached 
him and said, ‘You know at present that 
VaiSvanara Self, tell us that’ ( Ch . 5.11.6). 
Further on it is said, ‘But he who worships 
this Vatevanara Self extending from heaven to 
the earth as identical with his own self, eats 
food in all worlds, in all beings, in all seifs’ 
(Ch. 5.18.1). Now what is this Vai 4 vanara 
Self? Va&vanara generally means the gastric 
fire, ordinary fire, and the presiding deity of 
fire, Agni. Sometimes in the Scriptures it 
refers to the Supreme Brahman also. ‘Thus 
he rises as the Vai£vanara* etc. ( Pr . 1.7). In 
what sense is it used in the Ch. text? 



Normally one of these ordinary meanings of 
the word should be taken. But the Sutra 
refutes this view and says that here Vai£vanara 
is used to denote Brahman on account of the 
qualifying adjuncts to the word Vai£vanara 
which can be true of Brahman alone. 

The Rsis were desirous of knowing that Brah- 
man which is the Self of all the individual souls 
— ‘What is our Self, and what is Brahman?’ 
With this object in view they went to the king 
and so the Va&vanara Self about which they 
questioned can only be the Supreme Brahman. 
Moreover, the words used in the earlier texts 
of the Chandogya are ‘Self’ and ‘Brahman* 
and in the later texts, ‘Self’ and ‘Va&vanara*, 
which also shows that Vai£vanara denotes 
Brahman only. The result attained by the 
worship of the Va&vanara Self can be true 
only if the Supreme Brahman is meant. The 
text says, ‘He eats food in all worlds, in all 
beings, in all seifs.* Here the eating of food, 
does not mean material food, but the intuition 
of the ever-blissful Brahman which exists In 
all these worlds, beings, etc. ‘Food’ means 
that which is eaten, i.e. experienced. Vide 
Taitt. 2.7. Again in Ch. 5.24.3 we find, ‘As 
the soft fibres of the Isika reed, when thrown 
into fire, are burnt, thus all his sins are burnt,’ 
which shows that the result of the worship of 
the Vai£vanara is freedom from all sins. 
Moreover, the Vai 4 vanara is said to have the 
three worlds for its body. Due to all these 
qualities, viz., being the Self of all, being the 
object of meditation for the realization of 
Brahman, the object of worship which results 
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in the freedom from all sins, and having the 
three worlds for Its body, the VaiSvanara Self 
denotes Brahman alone. 

26. (That form of the Lord described in 
other texts and) remembered (in the descrip- 
tions given in the Ch. text) is thus an indica- 
tory mark (showing that the Supreme Self is re- 
ferred to in this Ch. text also.) 

The Ch. text 5.18.2 describes the VaiSva- 
nara Self thus, ‘Of the VaiSvanara Self the 
heaven is the head, the sun the eye* etc., 
wherein one recognizes the Brahman described 
in other Sruti and Smrti texts in similar terms. 
Vide Mu. 2.1.4. Such a form as is described 
can belong to the Supreme Brahman only and 
so the VaiSvanara Self is Brahman and not 
anything else. 

f<+ 4 l 1 «t 1*0*1 if, 

27. If it be said that (Vaisvanara) is not 
(Brahman) because of the word (Vaisvanara 
which has a definite meaning, viz., the gastric 
fire) and other reasons, and on account of its 
abiding inside (which is true of gastric fire), 
(we say) not so, because there is the instruc- 
tion to conceive (Brahman) as such (as the 
gastric fire), because it is impossible (for the 
gastric fire to have the form described) and 
also because (Vajasaneyins) describe him 
(Vaisvanara) as a person (which the gastric 
fire is not). 

Objection : Vaisvanara cannot be defi- 

nitely said to be Brahman because in 
scriptural texts we find that it is used to denote 
fire as for example in, ‘This one is in the fire 
(Agni) Vaisvanara. ' Again as this Vaisvanara 
is said to abide within, it may also refer to 
the gastric fire which abides inside a person, 
‘He who knows this Agni Vaisvanara . . . 
abiding within man' etc. (Sat. Br. 10.6.1.11). 
In this section (Ch. 5), in the text, ‘the heart 
is the Garhapatya fire' etc. (5.18.2), VaiSva- 
nara abiding in the heart etc. is represented 
as the three fires. Further the text says, ‘The 
first food which a man takes is an object of 



libation. And he who offers that first oblation 
should offer it to Prana saying Svaha' 
(5.10.1), where Vaisvanara is the abode of 
the offering to Prana. For all these reasons 
given above Vaisvanara means fire and not 
Brahman. 

This the Sutra refutes firstly because the 
Scripture here teaches the worship of Brahman 
having the gastric fire for its body. So the 
word ‘fire’ denotes not only the gastric fire 
but also Brahman in so far as qualified by the 
gastric fire. Secondly the gastric fire cannot 
have the three worlds for its body as described 
in the text, as it is impossible. Lastly the 
Vajasaneyins describe the Vaisvanara as a 
person. ‘This Agni (fire) Vaisvanara is a per- 
son’ (Sat. Br. 10.6.1.11) and this Person 
(Purusa) is the Supreme Brahman, for un- 
conditioned personality belongs to Brahman 
alone. ‘All this is the Person (Purusa)' (Svet. 
1.3*15); * there is nothing higher than the 
Person' (Katha 3.11). Gastric fire cannot be 
a person. 

28. For the same reason (VaiSvanara) is 
not the deity (fire) or the element (fire). 

For the same reasons, viz., having the 
three worlds for its body and an unconditioned 
personality, neither the deity fire, nor the 
element fire, is referred to in the text under 
discussion, as these qualities are impossible in 
their case. 

29. Even (if the word Agni is taken) as 
directly (meaning Brahman) there is no con- 
tradiction: (so says) Jaimini. 

Till now Agni co-ordinated with Vaisvanara 
was said to represent Brahman in so far as It 
has the gastric fire for Its body. Therefore, it 
was held that the text enjoins meditation on 
Brahman. Jaimini however thinks that these 
two terms can be taken to refer to Brahman 
directly without any contradiction. Even as 
the word ‘Vaisvanara' can directly refer to 
Brahman as possessing the quality of ruling 
all men in the world, so also the word ‘fire’ 
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can directly refer to Brahman as meaning the 
foremost of all beings. 

30. On account of manifestation — (so says) 
Aimarathya. 

‘But he who worships this Vai&vanara Self 
extending from heaven to the earth' etc. ( Ch . 
5.18.1). In this text the all-pervading Brah- 
man is described as being limited by heaven, 
etc. A&narathya thinks that as the Lord 
manifests Himself like that to His devotees He 
is described thus. 

31. For the sake of constant remembrance 
— (so says) Badari. 

Why should the Lord be regarded as a 
person having limbs like the head etc.? Vide 
Ch. 5.18.2. Badari thinks that the Lord is so 
imagined in human form for the sake of 
Upasana (meditation). ‘He who in this way 
meditates' (Ch. 5.18.1) enjoins devout medi- 
tation for the purpose of realizing Brahman. 
‘In this way' in the text means, ‘as having a 
human form'. The eating of food means 
intuitional knowledge of Brahman who abides 
everywhere and is of the nature of supreme 
bliss. Enjoyment of worldly objects is not 
meant here, for that would obstruct final 
release. 

A further doubt arises: The text says that 
the altar is its chest and the Ku£a grass on the 
altar its hairs etc., which shows that the gastric 
fire is meant. 

am ft qfafc T \\ 

32. Because of imaginary identification 



(with Agnihotra, so says) J aim ini; for so (the 
Sruti) declares. 

‘The chest the altar, the hairs the (Ku 4 a) 
grass on the altar, the heart the Garhapatya 
fire’ etc. (Ch. 5.18.2) This altar etc. is said 
to be the chest etc. of the Vatevanara in order 
to identify the offering to Prana which is per- 
formed by the Upasakas (worshippers) with 
the Agnihotra sacrifice: so says Jaimini. The 
text, ‘But he who offers this Agnihotra with 
the full knowledge of its purport, he offers it 
in all worlds, in all beings, in all seifs. As 
the fibres of the Islka reed, when thrown into 
the fire, are burnt, thus all his sins are burnt’ 
(Ch. 5.24.1-3), also declares the same identi- 
fication of the offering to Prana with the 
Agnihotra. 

itMHii 

33. Moreover they (the Vajasaneyins) teach 
him (viz., the Vatevanara) as within that (viz., 
the body of the Upasaka). 

In the text, ‘Of this Vatevanara Self' etc. 
(Ch. 5.18.2), the Supreme Self Va&vanara 
having the three worlds for Its body is taught 
as present in the body of the worshipper for 
the sake of worship by the Prana-Agnihotra. 
That is, at the time of performing the Prana- 
Agnihotra sacrifice, the various limbs from 
head to foot of the worshipper should be 
identified with heaven etc., which are the head 
etc. of the Supreme Self. 

The final conclusion, therefore, is that the 
Vafevanara Self is no other than the Supreme 
Brahman. 

(To be continued) 



This is practical religion— the attainment of freedom through renunciation. It is 
always for greater joy that you give up the lesser. Renounce the lower so that you may 
get the higher. Sacrifice! Give up! Not for nothing, but to get the higher.' 



— Swami Vivekananda 




NOTES AND COMMENTS 



TO OUR READERS 

We have already published three valuable 
articles by Dr. A. C. Bose : Vibhutiyoga, 

Bhaktiyoga, and Jnanayoga in the Vedas. 
This time Dr. Bose has approached the Vedas 
from the standpoint of mysticism. Mysticism 
seeks ‘the Divine in the deepest human cons- 
ciousness.' It is ‘a spiritual revelation and 
not a physical discovery.' The content of 
revelation ‘is an all-pervasive Divine Being in 
whom the universe finds unity in multiplicity, 
and the rallying point for all beings.' . . . 
‘For the finite the eloquent man, and for the 
infinite the mute': is a correct formula. ‘The 
Vedic sages', however, ‘did not follow the 
silent way.' The spiritual reality ‘dawned' 
in their souls ‘in the beauty and glory of Vak, 
the inspired word.' . . . ‘Poetry and song 
expressed what had appeared otherwise in- 
expressible. This they did through symbolic 
language in which words were charged with 
significance not contained in their logical defi- 
nition. A symbol carries with it almost in- 
exhaustible power of suggestion through which 
more is meant than meets the eye or ear.' 
Dr. Bose has quoted a number of passages 
showing the nature of this mystic approach 
and of its content. . . The same subject will 
be continued under the heading ‘Vedic Vision 
of Divine Oneness' in the next issue of 
Prabuddha Bharata. . . 

Which is more important, the knowledge 
of the day to day mental adjustments in a 
great person’s life, or the knowledge of the 
truths which were revealed to him, and will 
be revealed also to every one who acquires the 
requisite inner purity? Our ancients decided 
that the truths were more valuable and left 
very little material by means of whi'ch ‘bio- 
graphy-minded' later generations could 
‘reconstruct' the story of their lives. Our 
present formula, however, is ‘Life and Teach- 
ings.' We wish to know, for example, 
whether the same person codified the Vedas, 
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compiled the Brahma Sutras, and 
commented on the Yoga Sutras. Was he also 
the father of Sri Suka who taught the Bhdga - 
vat a to king Pariksit? And so on. . . Prof. 
V. B. Athavale, M.Sc., F.R.G.S., has made 
a detailed analysis of important passages 
from various sources where mention is made 
of Apantaratama and Krsna Dwaipayana 
and concludes that the period of Sri Sankara- 
carya, — ‘fifth in descent from Badarayana, — 
can be 125 years later than Badarayana, i.e. 
early in the 1st century A.D.', not ‘700 A.D. 
as surmised by some modern scholars.' . . . 

In this issue there are two articles written 
by people with great experience in the field of 
education. One is by Dr. Saradindu Haidar, 
M.A., D.Phil. He thinks that in spite of ours 
being called ‘a scientific age, a great age of 
thought and discovery', ‘most people' as a 
matter of fact ‘dread the labour of thought 
almost more than anything else.' So far as 
students are concerned, he insists that ‘origin- 
ality should be the acid test.' ‘It is strange,' 
says he, ‘that philosophers should insist . . . 
that it is our reason, our mental faculties, that 
primarily must be educated when they know 
them to be so powerless in comparison with 
our instincts and desires, our emotions and 
passions, to direct our lives.' He shows the 
value of history, and of literature, 'especially 
poetry’ ‘which at first appears to be unrelated 
to reality, unscientific, and to deal with un- 
real situations and things', while it is actually 
‘of most practical value for the improvement 
of man's life.' This leads him to a discussion 
of the study of classical languages, — of 
Sanskrit in India — as well as of ‘Arts' subjects 
and ‘Science' subjects. ‘The human mind is 
one and cannot be divided into departments 
that are mutually exclusive.' ‘All the means 
by which men seek to explore and describe 
reality, of whatever kind it is, are scientific 
and in this sense philosophy and history are 
themselves scientific,' and so too is poetry . . . 
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The second is a paper read at the Unesco 
Seminar by Dr. P. T. Raju, M.A., Ph.D. 
'Industrialization and technology/ says the 
Professor, 'have once for all been accepted by 
India, as by every other country. . . . What 
effects will they have on philosophy?’ 
'Standardization* and 'rationalization’ (not in 
the Psychologist’s sense) mean a definite 
change in our attitude towards life, — a change 
involving a belief ‘that we can understand life, 
within the limits imposed by the basic and 
hard facts of experience, as rationally as we 
understand matter and manipulate and control 
it, that reason can be applied to all other 
spheres of life as it is applied to our economic 
life.’ Will the change in India be similar to 
that in Russia, or in America? Will India 
sacrifice spiritual life altogether in favour of 
material concerns? What special line can 
Universities take in the teaching of philosophy 
to prevent a 'crisis’? These are important 
questions discussed by the learned Professor. 
He rightly says that 'Thought cannot be 
creative unless it goes with life . . . Life has 
been going on changing its forms; thought has 
to keep pace with its progress, pointing out 
life's continuity with the past and directing it 
towards the future. Then only does philo- 
sophy perform its proper function/ ‘The 
enterprising spirit of reason which opened up 
the way to the essence of religion’ must now 
be systematically 'adopted to the social and 
the ethical, or rather to the socio-ethicaT field 
in our country. Otherwise, 'from one crisis, 
we may have to pass into another, of which 
the West is often complaining.’ ... In the 
second Part of this paper (to appear in the 
next Number), Dr. Raju gives various sugges- 
tions, preceded by a list of 'shortcomings of 
philosophy, which may bring about a violent 
break off with our spiritual tradition on account 
of industrialization and technology.’ 

Most of the 'shortcomings’, as can be ex- 
pected, centre round the oft-repeated idea that 
the world is unreal, and that salvation con- 
sists of a life of mere contemplation, and God- 
vision, as against a life of useful social action. 
We are not sure whether there is any ground 
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for the implications behind statements like: 'I 
do not think that the Universities need spend 
huge sums of money for teaching that the 
world is unreal ... It is wrong to think that 
philosophy has necessarily to teach asceticism.' 
It has been part of 'tradition’, whenever any- 
one uses terms like 'unreal' to show, side by 
side, from what standpoint such a view is 
taken, and whether the ‘reality’ understood in 
that context is ‘exclusive’ or ‘inclusive’. Every 
system has had its Purvapaksas. Students 
ordinarily do not bundle up all Purvapaksas 
together, but learn to connect each objection 
to its proper Siddhanta. In addition, ‘tradi- 
tion’ has also pointed out the need to 
co-ordinate ‘systems’ and their ‘commentaries’ 
with the lessons taught by the tremendously 
active lives of heroes like Rama, Krsna, and 
Bhisma as well as the examples of 'royal 
sages’ mentioned in the Upanisads. Such a 
co-ordination will show that dar£ana really 
meant in olden days ‘an understanding per- 
ception of the total life of man.’ The condi- 
tions of life, however, have altered beyond 
recognition now. And the need to make a 
thorough harmonization of the fourfold aims 
of life is paramount. In this the Universities 
have an important part to play, and Dr. Raju 
has clearly shown the positive line the teach- 
ing should take. 'So far as the religious and 
academical circles are concerned’, he assures 
us, ‘I do not see much danger in India of the 
loss of touch with cultural traditions.’ . . . 

‘Life,’ says Sri S. N. Rao, 'moves inces- 
santly on a belt of action. To have it function 
in rhythm and harmony with little or no 
harmful reaction, and to find life’s fulfilment 
through such functioning, we need education 
as to what to do, how to do, and with what 
motive', 'at all levels, individual and 
collective.’ . . . ‘The plan of the universe,’ he 
tells us, 'is so carefully worked out that there 
is for each one of us at every moment just one 
place. When we are in that place we are with 
God in consonance with His plan.’ 'Spiritual 
action is consecratory; the rest is desecratory/ 
... In the last para Sri Rao shows how an 
uncontrolled sense of ‘me and mine’ takes a 
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very harmful and 'vigorous collective shape 
in a multitude, in communal and language 
groups, and in nations at the international 
level/ . . . The concluding lines deserve 
repetition till their essence enters our habit 
level. . . . 

On 'Forms and Shadows’, Swami Sat- 
swarupanandaji had commented: "Yes, Prof. 
Ganguli is right in a way : ‘If the inner form- 

less Consciousness exposes the insignificance 
and unreality of the Externals, it is the latter 
which arouse consciousness and are its gene- 
rating cause. And can She (the Externals) or 
He (the formless consciousness) have any ex- 
istence outwardly and exclusively of Me?’ 
Apparently Prof. Ganguli’s ‘inner formless 
Consciousness’ and ‘Me’ are not the same; for 
in that case the poser would not come. This 
‘inner formless Consciousness’ is the ‘subject’ 
of the philosopher and the ‘Me’ the fathom- 
less limitless Consciousness, the Absolute Con- 
sciousness. Evidently in the context, ‘Me’ 
does not refer to the Absolute Consciousness 
but to the Jiva. This has created a bit of 
confusion. The Jiva , apart from the subject, 
is nowhere, is a non-entity. And this subject, 
though, grossly speaking, formless, is not 
really so, having been coloured and shaped 
by one or other of its objects which must al- 
ways be around it. For a subject is subject 
in relation to an object. This being true, the 
subject-consciousness cannot truly give us the 
sense of ‘insignificance and unreality’ of the 
objects. At most it can give us the sense of 
evanescence, though with a ‘lingering, long- 
ing look behind’, which justifies the main 
thesis of the learned Professor. Deep below 
the subject and the object casting the two 
playful shadows but far transcending them 
both, is the Absolute Consciousness whose 
bursting forth is always preceded by the sub- 
Iation of both the Internal and the External. 
This alone gives us the true sense of the ‘insig- 
nificance and nnreality’ of both which leaves 
nothing lingering behind, — no philosophy, no 
poetry, no love, no grace, not even a void. 
On the return downward journey to the nor- 



mal plane of consciousness the world of sub- 
ject and object appears as a phantasmagoria, 
a shifting scene of ghostly shadows.’’ Or, we 
would like to add, as the ‘visible’ Play of the 
Divine. Cf. Sri Ramakrishna’s words: "Do 

you know the condition of one who has ac- 
quired supreme wisdom (Brahmajnana) ? Such 
a person sees the All-pervading Spirit both 
within and without; he lives, as it were, in a 
room with glass doors.’’ (Teaching No. 466. 
Advaita Ashrama Edition). Such wisdom is 
the direct opposite of the view that shows the 
story of Life ‘ending in nothing and fading 
into blank purposelessness.’ 

MENTAL REFINEMENT 

Yoga is a very comprehensive term. It 

covers all the disciplines needed to purify the 

personality and make it fit to realize the 

Highest Truth — Self, God, or Liberation. It 

matters little bv what name we call it. Nowa- 

* 

days most people’s minds are coloured by the 
idea that anything ‘scientific’ should be capable 
of ‘verification’. They approach spiritual dis- 
ciplines with the hope, however faint or re- 
fined, of gaining the power to ‘force’ 
physical events through short cuts in the 
thinking process. It is no wonder that Hatha 
Yoga which describes postures and breathing 
exercises attracts many such 'experimenters*. 
Others go in for Patanjali’s system, whose 
third chapter contains a number of Sutras 
which state that certain disciplines, samyamas, 
lead to various ‘attainments’ or ‘powers’. 
Each system has its own philosophic frame- 
work and technical terms. For example, 
Patanjali’s system uses terms like Vyutthana, 
Nirodha, Hdnam, Nirbija, Nir-alambana etc. 
When translated as ‘outgoing’, ‘suppression’, 
‘avoidance’, ‘seedless’, ‘objectless’, etc. they 
conjure up the pictnre of a totally negative, 
pessimistic, escapist, world-renouncing atti- 
tude. It looks as if the teacher wants the 
student to make his mind a blank and by 
repeated efforts destroy mind itself! Technical 
terms, however, carry more meaning than 
what a dictionary can show or what appears 
at the surface. That there is no ‘destruction* 
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of mind as such is indicated by the commen- the saint's mind transmit the glory of the Self 
tator, Vyasa, by the clause abhava-pr&ptam without dependence upon, and unaffected by, 
tv a bhavati , — ‘it becomes, as it were, non- the objects and pressures that constitute 
existent/ We know that ‘opaque* materials, ‘Nature* around him. Our minds are unable 
like sand, when ‘processed* suitably, become to function in that way, because the move- 
transformed into glass, a sheet of which, when ments of thought within us are mixed with the 
put into a window-frame, shuts out wind but dirt (Mala) of Rajas and Tanias. Disciplines 
lets in light. A-samprajndta discipline makes are meant to remove all dirt. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

THE KANTIAN THING-IN-ITSELF OR THE qualities of myself and of Nature as a whole. 

CREATIVE MIND. By Oscar W. Miller. Pub- ‘Reality' is not Nature or myself; rather, it is 

lished by the Philosophical Library, 15, East 4.0th Nature and myself, as we must exchange 

Street , New York 16, N. Y. Pp. 142+ xi. Price experiences with each other. In short, we have tried 

$ 3-75 • to show, both the indeterminate and the deter - 

Clear, consistent, and compact, this is really a minate aspects of the world are changing and real." 

book of merit. Here with an unbiassed mind, the (p. 129), and also, "while this T has been 

author approaches his subject — that so-called determined by the indeterminate, it itself, in turn, 

'Reality' and 'Ideality' are together one ; the determines. It is not 'that which is neither created 

phenomenal and the noumenal are not ‘disparate*; nor creates'. It is rather 'that which is created 

man can ‘exist’ in phenomenal world and 'subsist' and creates'." (p. 125), — remind us of the 

in a noumenal world at one and the same time, — Viiistddvaita theory of one of the greatest philo* 

and in its wake, analyses the subject in all its as- sophers of India, Ramanuja (1017-1137 A.D.). more 
pects, and is also presenting to the readers, side by so. when we read in the book a passage like : " There 

side, to compare the salient philosophical topics is something of all the plant in its flower, just so 

which have been carefully dug out of the rich mines is there something of all the world in the mind. . . 

of Western philosophers. At first, in his book, he This does not mean that man is just a microcosmic 

looks back to the past to assess and assimilate tho speck, and that his mind is nothing more than the 

products of the metaphysical minds, and to adjudge phosphorescent glow of a physiological process, 

and appraise their themes of vital importance, only No; just the contrary, it means that he contains 

to show how the Kantian Thing-in-Itself has been within himself the profoundest aspects of Reality; 

historically developed out of these sources, not as in that he can comprehend the whole of which 

an accident, but as a higher genus in their process of he is, biographically speaking, only a small part; 

evolution of thoughts. To him, Locke’s ‘idea of but of which he is. metaphysically speaking, 

substance' (a product of abstraction) is almost possibly the most significant part" (p. 122). Of 

similar to Plato's ‘idea of Non-Being' (a condition course this similarity can very well be expected 

of phenomena), and to Kant's ‘Thing-in-Itself when history proves that many Western philoso- 

(p. 1 7). To prove this he explains all intricate phers, even Kant, had an access to the thoughts of 

points with the aid of abundantly cited reasonings the Indian philosophies. 

and justifications. He has endeavoured to point It is a pleasure to read such a book which tries 
out the subtle differences therein too. In addition, to build up principles on the rock-plinth of reason- 

his learned criticisms of the ancient philosophical ing, and on comparative studies in relevant philo- 

theories like those of Thales, Anaximander, sophies in sweet, simple and savoury language. 

Anaximenes, Xenophon, Pythagoras, Empedocles, The get-up and the printing speak highly of the 

Parmenides, Plato, Aristotle, Erigena, Galileo, publishers of the book. 

Democritus, Locke etc., to establish the Kantian Swami Mahananda 

‘I-in-Itself ' , are brilliant. He analyses all these ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MORALS. Edited by 

theories only to synthesize, only to bring his subject Vergilius Ferm. Published by the Philosophical 

against an intimate background of fruitful under- Library, 15E, 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

standing. To our Indian minds the author's Pp. 682. Price $ 10.00. 

remarks like: "the real must partake of the From the early dawn of civilization and the 
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seedling-growth of societies, to this day of unsteady 
communal status, man is always trying to stimulate 
moral principles for holding up the ties of grega- 
rious unity, and also for reconciling the individual 
caprices with effective rationalization of their trends 
and values. Later, when religious ideas began to 
germinate, another cluster of morals was reared up 
to determine the principles which would regulate 
ethical conducts, and would ascertain characters as 
virtuous or sinful, good or bad. According to this 
view point, man’s history is more or less a history 
of morals. Whether settled or nomadic, civilized 
or barbarous, men have always their different codes 
of morals — otherwise there would not have been 
any power to hold even ten men together. So it 
is a truism to say that just as a man is a bundle of 
habits, so the society is a bundle of morals — politi- 
cal, social, religious and the like. 

With the invasion of the present day civiliza- 
tion, morals and moral values are being continually 
brushed with different shades of meanings which 
will suit the political impress of one country or the 
other. A free and proper comprehension of morals 
as something stimulating peace and happiness, and 
evolving true strength and prosperity of the State 
and the community, has become almost atrophied 
nowadays. Instead of a rational aspiration after 
truth, blind dogmatism camouflaged in soothing 
moral words, is selling cheap. But however much 
a man may try to hide his dark patterns of 
behaviour in apparent goodness, there is always in 
his personality an intuitive current which conti- 
nually urges him to ponder over the Shakespearian 
maxim — “Be true to thyself" , or rather 
“If others say how good are you. 

Ask yourself if it is true." (Anonymous) 
This inherent enquiry of the civilized men will 
always carry the true assimilation of moral values 
however much they are led by political or 
religious fanaticism and social caprice 

In discussing the various types of morals, past 
and present, a careful study of facts and opinions 
ahout truths as morals is a necessity. And this 
big book prepared by some fifty scholars, presents; 
to us such an opportunity. The Editor has spared 
no pains in marshalling, in its 682 'Royal Octavo’ 
sized pages, almost all the valuable materials con- 
cerning morals both of the East and the West. 
Here there are facts which from time to time gave 
complexion to our moral character, and which again 
may be studied with profit, in building up the 
future society, not on the testimony of one particular 
clan consciousness, but on the accumulated common 
factors of different social equations of humanism. 
This common synthesis calls to our mind the famous 
passage of the Gita and makes us hopeful of a day 
when, with moral discipline, men shall attain real 
peace at a stage in their lives by being: 



dpuryamdnamacalapratistham 

samudramdpah pravUanti yadvat 
tadvatkamd yam pravisanti sarv# 

sa Adntimdpnoti na kdmakdml. (II. 70) 
that is, as unto the ocean, waters from various 
sides come and enter without creating any stir in 
the ocean’s overflowing vastness, similarly only the 
master minds whom all desires fail to disturb a whit 
even, attain real peace. 

With short biographical sketches appended to 
the masterly quintessence of moral and ideological 
teachings of the moralists and philosophers, the 
book runs into a fruitful and tasteful study. The 
devotion to the faithful recording of all intimate 
materials from authoritative sources as also the 
bibliographies attached to all the sections, on which 
the records are based, together with the delicious 
presentation, speak highly of the sincerity of pur- 
pose behind the publication. 

The binding, the paper, the get-up and the 
printing are all in keeping with the high standard 
of the Philosophical Library publications. 

Swami Mahananda 
STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY VOL. I. By 
Krishnachandra Bhattacharyya. Edited by 
Gopinath Bhattacharyya. Progressive Publishers, 
57, College Street , Calcutta 12. Pp . xiv+360 . 

Price Rs. 17-8-0 only. 

This is a book every section of which reveals 
original thinking and, what is strange, ultimately 
comes to roost after a good deal of flight m the 
Eastern and Western philosophies, on the old 
conclusions of the Vedantic thought. Dasgupta’s 
History of Indian Philosophy reveals the author's 
scholarship, Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy 
displays his clear thinking and beautiful power of 
expression. Both of them have covered the entire 
field of Indian philosophy and have written 
voluminously. But here is an author who has 
chosen a very limited field and has written less than 
four hundred pages in aphoristic, rather cryptic, 
language, often difficult to understand because of 
the novelty and richness of thoughts; and yet has 
brought about a sort of revolution in the mode 
of thinking without departing from the conclusions 
of the seer saints of old. He has thrown floods 
of light on the too hackneyed terms and expres- 
sions of Indian philosophies and brought out thcii 
hidden depths that amaze other thinkers in the 
field. We follow Dasgupta warily, we enjoy 
Radhakrishnan’9 company; but it is difficult to 
keep pace with Bhattacharyya — he makes us halt 
and ponder deeply and resume our march pensively 
at a respectable distance from him. Dr. Bhatta- 
charyya has indeed blazed a trail for later philo- 
sophers to follow with great profit. 

The editor seems to be a very able and faith- 
ful follower of the author, his footnotes reveal it; 
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but he has not done his job too well. A book 
like this requires extensive annotation of the 
Anandagiri type, and the editor’s notes are few 
and far between, though quite illuminating. 
Numerous printing mistakes, only a few of which 
have found place in the ‘Errata’, have spoiled the 
beauty of the book. Publishers can be entrusted 
with the work of seeing the ordinary publications 
through the press, but not a book of this nature — 
it is beyond their competence. 

While we are all praise for the book we are 
painfully aware of the fact that it will appeal to 
a restricted group of philosophers only, to those 
sincere ones with whom philosophy is not a mere 
profession but an earnest approach to truth. 
Moreover, those who are not acquainted with the 
important source books of Indian philosophies as 
well as with the Western philosophical systems in 
general and Kantian and post-Kantian thonghta 
in particular, will not be able to appreciate the 
contributions of the learned author. It will pay 
heavy dividends to the research scholars. 

The book, throughout, is so closely reasoned 
out and is so throughly guarded against any 
departure from the orthodox views that it is 
difficult not to fall in line with the author's views. 
In one point, however, there is scope for difference. 
On page 39, Dr. Bhattacharyya says ‘When at any 
stage of the world, all the jlvas come to be ranged 
under two classes, jlvanmukta and sthdvara, there 
comes on this pralaya or dissolution; i.e., the 
system of K arma- forces that started on the course 
of fruition, the cosmic urabdha (sic), as it might be 
called, becomes completely dissipated; the mukta 
or liberated need not work, the sthdvara cannot 
work. The cycle closes'. The view seems to be 
perfectly rational. Perhaps it is the only rational 
justification for the close of a cycle. But it is, 
we are afraid, not sanctioned by the scriptures; 
and there is reason for it. At no 'stage of the 
world' can we find the entire world divided into 
merely two groups, viz. jivanmuktds or sthdvaras: 
for, every moment there are creatures in innumera- 
ble stages of evolution, from the lowest to the 
highest. If there is one such moment, as at present, 
there is no chance of the pattern being ever 
changed, which can be done only by staying the 
evolution of innumerable creatures and accelerat- 
ing the speed of a few, which is contrary to the 
laws of evolution and the fairness of the Creator. 
The descriptions of pralaya and srsti in the 
Puranas also do not favour the Professor's view. 
What is to be noted, however, is that we do not 



get a rational explanation why a cycle is to end 
at a particular time rather than another; and the 
author has supplied us with one. Since the point 
has little to do with philosophy it does in no way 
reduce the excellence of the book. 

We would eagerly wait for the Second Volume, 

dealing with the author's own philosophy and hope 

its price will not he prohibitive as in the present 
case. 

B.P. 

BENGALI 

NIHSANGA SAPATH. By Srimati Datta. 
Published by P. R. Kundu (S' Co., 194., Bowbazar 
Street , Calcutta 12 . Pages 36. Price Re. 1.23. 

The book is a modest collection of lyric verses 
from the pen of a poet who likes to hide his identity 
under the ncm de guerre, “Srimati Datta". The 
frustration, the loss of faith, the inertia to seek 
newer and brighter horizons of life, and the conse- 
quent morbidity — these symptoms of the strange 
disease of the present-day world have probably 
urged the poet to compose these poems. And they 
are expressed quite beautifully, now in vigorous 
outbursts of pungent emotion, now in deep under- 
tones of overwhelming pathos. All the pieces end 
in a pessimism which however does not stem from 
profound experience or realization of the deeper and 
more compelling issues of life. It is more like the 
fleeting breeze of a lonely evening than like the 
mighty thunderstorm of a sultry summer noon. In 
their totality they give us a faint 

"Notion of some infinitely gentle 
Infinitely suffering thing." 

Shades of influence, on diction and metre, of the 
late Jivanananda Dass are discernible but they are 
mere shades. 

The subject-matter mostly revolves round nature 
and her apparent whims and fancies. But a really 
thoughtful poet, though realizing the sordid aspect 
of life, still finds compensation in the simple and 
sportive aspects of nature. He would then be able 
to cry out with Lawrence who with all his physical 
handicaps and mental hazards discovered with the 
unerring precision and deep insight of a true poet 
“. . . that life is for delight 
and for bliss 

as now when the tiny wavelets of the sea 
tip the morning light on edge 
and spill it with delight 
to show how inexhaustible it is . . ." 
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PASSING AWAY OF SWAMI RAGHAVANANDA 

We announce with a heavy heart the passing 
away of Swami Raghavananda on June 10, 1957 at 
the Belur Math. 

He had a brilliant academic career at the Calcutta 
Presidency College from where he graduated with the 
unique distinction of being the Ishan Scholar of the 
year. While a student he came in close contact with 
Sri Mahendranath Gupta (Master Mahashaya cr 'M’), 
the author of The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. He 
used to visit the Belur Math also where he had 
the privilege of meeting many of the direct disciples 
of Sri Ramakrishna. After passing M.A. and law 
examinations he joined in 1913 the Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, Madras at the age of 25. He was initiated 
by Swami Brahman andaji Maharaj who later in 1918 
ordained him into Sannyasa. 

Swami Raghavananda began his active life in 
the Ramakrishna Order when he was sent to 
Mayavati Advaita Ashrama towards the latter part 
of 1913 to assist Swami Prajnananda, the editor of 
Prabuddha Bharata. Thereafter he went to Almora 
to be near Swami Turiyanandaji Maharaj and also 
spent some time at Shyamala Tal to help Swami 
Virajanandaji Maharaj in preparing the Life of 
Swami Vivekananda. The death of Swami Prajna- 
nanda in 1918 again brought him to Mayavati as the 
editor of Prabuddha Bharata. While in the 
Himalayas he visited various places of pilgrimage 
such as Kailas and Manasarovar, Kedarnath, 
Badrinath etc. 

In 1923 he sailed for the United States via 
Europe to assist Swami Bodhananda, head of the 
Vedanta Centre, New York. From here he went to 
various places in the States to preach the message of 
Vedanta, and returned to India after staying there 
for nearly four years. For a time he lived with 
Master Mahashaya and later went to the Himalayas 
for intense spiritual practice. Directed by the 
Headquarters he took charge of the Puri and Allaha- 
bad centres and of Gadadhar Ashrama, Calcutta, but 
the urge to lead an exclusively spiritual life sent him 
back to the Himalayas. It was while engaged in 
spiritual practice in the district of Garhwal that his 
health broke down and he was compelled to return to 
Belur Math. 

In 1954 h a d an attack of apoplexy due to high 
blood-pressure and a second attack in October of the 
same year affected his power of speech. The third 
attack in April this year from which he could not 
rally again made him completely bed-ridden. During 
this period of protracted illness all, particularly his 
attendants, were highly impressed by his fortitude. 



simplicity, and dependence on God. On June 10 
immediately after dusk he had a fatal attack of 
cerebral thrombosis and he passed away peacefully 
at 8.33 p.m. The same night his body was cremated 
on the bank of the Ganges at Belur Math. He was 
69. In him the Order has lost a senior and 
distinguished monk. 

THE VEDANTA SOCIETY OF ST. LOUIS 

(January to December.. 1956) 

Swami Satprakashananda in Charge 

A. Sunday Services 

The Swami spoke on different religious and 
philosophical topics in the Society's chapel at 
10-30 a.m. Students of Comparative Religions 
came to the services from Washington University, 
United Hebrew Temple, and other educational and 
religious centers. The lectures were suspended for 
six weeks during the hot season. The total number 
of Sunday lectures was 47. 

B. Meditation and Discourses 

On Tuesday evenings Swami Satprakashananda 
conducted a meditation and gave discourses on the 
Katha Upanisad and Narada's “Aphorisms on 
Divine Love" successively. He also answered 
questions. 

C. Visiting Swamis from India 

The remarkable event of the year was the visit 
of Swami Madhavananda, the General Secretary of 
the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, and Swami 
Nirvanananda, its Treasurer. They came to St. 
Louis on Thursday, March 22. Swami Satprakasha- 
nanda and some members of the Vedanta Society 
received the visitors at the airport on their arrival 
and garlanded them. Swami Madhavananda gave 
a public lecture in the Society’s chapel on Sunday, 
March 25. His subject was “Sri Ramakrishna and 
World Peace." One of the devotees sang devo- 
tional songs, the same as Sri Ramakrishna used to 
sing or hear. Swami Satprakashananda introduced 
the visitors to the audience. A dinner was held in 
the afternoon in their honor. During their stay in 
St. Louis the visiting Swamis were taken around 
for sight-seeing by the devotees. They left for New 
York by air on Tuesday morning, March 27. 

D. Television Talk 

On February 23 Swami Satprakashananda parti- 
cipated in a television program at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., under the College course “Ideas and 
Living Today." He answered the following five 
questions from the Hindu point of view; (1) What 
is the nature of the world we live in? (2) What is 
man? (3) What is man’s highest destiny? (4) 
How can man realize his destiny? (5) How should 
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society be ordered? About nine hundred college 
students and faculty members listened to the 
Swami. Professor -Huston C. Smith of Washington 
University, St. Louis, asked the questions one by 
one. After the talk the Swami had lunch with the 
faculty members. There was an interesting dis- 
cussion at the luncheon table. 

E. Occasional lectures and Discussions 

The Swami was invited to speak on Hindu Reli- 
gion and Philosophy at the Theosophical Society and 
three prominent Christian Churches of St. Louis. 
He also answered questions. 

At the request of Professor Theodore Bunden- 
thal of Concordia Theological Seminary, Spring- 
field. Illinois, the Swami held a special meeting in 
the Society’s chapel on April 18. The professor 
came with about forty students. The Swami spoke 
on the Vedantic view and way of life and answered 
questions. 

On September 29, the Swami gave a talk on 
the Hindu View of the World at the Student 
Center, Washington University on the occasion of 
the celebration of “India Day." 

F. The Birth Anniversaries of Sri Ramakrishna, 
the Holy Mother, Swami Vivekananda and Swami 
Brahmananda were duly observed at the Center. 
Devotional worship and special services were the 
main features of the celebrations. Special meetings 
were also conducted in commemoration of the birth- 
days of Sri Krena, Buddha, Sankaracarya and on 
other festive occasions, such as Good Friday, Wor- 
ship of the Divine Mother, Durga, Thanksgiving 
Day, and Christmas Eve. 

G. Guests and Visitors 

The Society had the privilege of receiving about 
thirty guests from many different places. Most of 
them interviewed the Swami and attended the ser- 
vices. They were usually entertained with refresh- 
ments or dinner. Among the notables were Swami 
Akhilananda, head of the Vedanta Society, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Humayun Kabir. Educational Ad- 
viser to the Government of India; Dr. S. P. Gupta, 
Associate Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
Lucknow Medical College, India; Mr. Chandrasekhar 
Ghosh, Professor of Electrical Engineering, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore; Dr. D. M. Nundy, 
Cancer Specialist, Surgeon, Rangoon Hospital, 

Burma; Dr. L. A. Ware, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, State University of Iowa. 

H. Interviews 

A number of persons came to the Swami for 
the discussion of their personal problems and for 
spiritual guidance. He gave ninety-eight inter- 

views. 
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I. Library 

The lending library was well utilized by the 
members and friends of the Society. 

CELEBRATIONS AT DACCA 

The birth anniversaries of Sri Ramakrishna 
(122nd) and of Swami Vivekananda (95th) were 
duly celebrated at Ramakrishna Math and Mission 
Centre, Dacca, with seven-day programme (March 
3 - 9 )* 

All these days the Ashrama attracted thousands 
of visitors. Swami Pranavatmanandaji's lantern 
lectures on the life and teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Swami Vivekananda, and Sri Sarada Devi 
were much appreciated. “Sirajer Swapna” was 
staged by the boys of the Mission School on two 
nights. On three nights there were Yatra perform- 
ances, — “Rakta Tilak”, “Devatar Grash”, and 
“Chander Meye” — by the amateur party of the 
D.C. Mills No. 2. 

On March 7, there was a Students' meeting pre- 
sided over by Sri Manoranjan Dhar, Minister of 
Finance, Government of East Pakistan. “Educa- 
tion and Service” was the topic for discussion. Dr. 
Quazi M. Hussain, Prof. Ajit Guha, Sri Amitabha 
Mandal (student) and Swami Satyakamananda dealt 
with the subject in a fitting manner. The president 
recalled his memory of younger days and described 
with emotion his love and admiration for the ideals 
and activities of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Movement. 

On March 8 there was a Community Feeding. 
About 5,000 men, women and children partook of 
the “Prasad”. 

The celebrations concluded with a public meeting 
presided over by Janab Abdul Hakim, Speaker of 
East Pakistan Assembly. The Chief Minister, being 
ill, was unable to preside. Dr. Govinda Chandra 
Dev, Srimati Ashalata Sen, Sri Santosh Gupta and 
Swami Pranavatmanandaji spoke on “Contributions 
of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda to World Culture". 
Begum Sufia Kamal, a renowned poetess of East 
Pakistan and Sri Siv Narayan Roy, a student of 
the Dacca University read out poems composed by 
them on Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. 
The president’s speech was illuminating and at the 
same time entertaining. “It was the childlike 
simplicity in Sri Ramakrishna,” he said, “which 
enabled him to understand the mystery of this 
universe.” He pictured Sri Ramakrishna as the 
Eternal Child. 

Earlier Mr. Hakim presided over the prize dis- 
tribution ceremony of the Mission’s School. About 
50 boys received Prizes for their efficiency in studies 
or sports . 

The Secretary presented the report of the activi- 
ties of the Centre for the year 1956. 




